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RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 
By H. S. SHELTON 


HE new Education Act, as a whole, is agreeable to 

teachers, and to educationists generally. Although 

the essential provisions will not come into force for 

some time, they are on the statute book, and can 

hardly be delayed indefinitely. To obtain this, and 
particularly to ensure that the school leaving age should 
eventually be raised to sixteen, it was necessary to compromise 
on other issues. An Education Bill passed under wartime 
conditions must be an agreed measure, and any organized 
interest can hold up the community to ransom. In plain 
English, this is what has been done. So far as ordinary 
education is concerned, the Act is a great advance, assuming, 
of course, that it does-come into force in any reasonable time. 
So far as religious instruction is concerned, there have been 
bargains and compromises, and the result is greater confusion 
than before. This compromise, I thoroughly believe, will not 
last. The question of religious instruction will have eventually 
to be settled on grounds of principle. The question therefore 
arises: What are the grounds of principle on which we must 
proceed ? 

One important principle has been accepted by the Act, and 
this must be retained. Whatever form of religious instruction 
is given must be given by the teacher. This seems an obvious 
statement ; but it is not as obvious as it appears. There have 
been proposals that clergy of various denominations should be 
admitted to the schools, which would be divided into the 
various flocks, and taught according to the tenets of this or 
that denomination. By general consent this has been rejected. 
It is coming to be realized that education is a connected whole, 
that religious instruction is an essential part of education, or 
nothing of any value, and that the dividing of the schools into 
various denominational sections simply will not do. 

As the teachers must give the instruction, the beliefs of the 
teachers, and the way in which their position and interests are 
affected, assume considerable importance. What do the 
teachers themselves believe? That is not an easy question. 
The answer, I think, is that the beliefs of teachers are very 
like those of other people. In a typical body of teachers we 
shall find sincere and convinced Catholics, sincere and con- 
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vinced Anglicans, sincere and convinced Nonconformists, 
sincere and convinced agnostics, and a large number more or 
less indifferent, with no well-defined religious beliefs ; and the 
proportions will not be very different from those in the world 
outside. One difference, perhaps, is that it is well for teachers 
not to hold or to express pronounced views contrary to those 
of the people who manage the schools—in short, it is desirable 
for the teacher to be more conventional than the average man. 

There is, however, one feature which distinguishes the 
point of view of the teacher from those of others. Teachers 
are specially interested in conditions of service—by whom 
they are employed and appointed, by whom and in what 
circumstances they can be dismissed—in short, in knowing 
who their masters are, and whom they have to please in order 
to be successful and stand a good chance of promotion. For 
this reason there is practical unanimity among the teachers in 
disliking the dual system—a dislike that provides a cogent 
example of the biblical saying that no man can serve two 
masters. Irrespective of their beliefs, teachers dislike enquiries 
about their religion from employers. Irrespective of their 
beliefs, teachers dislike the control of religious bodies. The 
teacher in the Church school may be as convinced a Churchman 
as the clergyman ; but he does not like the interference of the 
clergy in the school. Even the Catholic teacher is inclined to 
be a little restive about the interference of the parish priest. 
With very few exceptions, a teacher will prefer to be trained 
in an undenominational training college, and I would say in 
passing that the reduction in the number of denominational 
training colleges, and their absorption by the State, is a pressing 
and urgent problem. Teachers differ in their views about what 
religion should be taught in the schools, or whether any 
religion should be taught in the schools, but there is practical 
agreement that they wish to belong to a unified State system, 
and particularly to have security of tenure subject to good 
behaviour and reasonable efficiency. 

It is well to point out that this objective is independent of 
what religion, if any, is taught in the schools. In Italy, for 
example, there is a unified State system with Catholic instruction. 
In France there is also a unified State system, but here, I believe, 
religion is not taught. In this country we are in an unusually 
difficult position because of the enormous variety of religious 
beliefs, and because of the very considerable doubt what 
proportion of the population can rightfully be said to have 
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any definite beliefs at all. Another serious difficulty arises from 
the history of our education, which gives us a legacy of con- 
fusion and muddle. In particular the enormous number of 
denominational schools are a legacy of the past, and are out of 
all proportion to what is required in view of the prevalent 
state of religious beliefs. A very serious problem which lies 
before us, which the recent Act has made more difficult, is how 
to get any sort of order, or any just arrangement, out of the 
present confusion. . 

Our special trouble is that, so far as religion is concerned, 
there is no majority, such as for example exists in Italy. There 
are a number of important minorities, and a number of other 
minorities which can be regarded for our purposes as negligible. 
No one, for example, would advocate arrangements to teach 
the special tenets of the Plymouth Brethren, whatever these 
may be. It will also be generally agreed that the full-blooded 
Communist, who wishes to teach that religion is the opium of 
the people, must do so elsewhere than in the State schools. 
The ideal that children should be taught in the schools the 
form of religion held by the parents thus becomes wholly 
impracticable. It can only be carried out to a very limited 
extent, and arrangements are only made in practice for those 
bodies which are numerous, and which have political influence. 

We thus see how local and empirical our problem is. If 
we had to consider abstract problems only, it would be necessary 
to consider whether the State ought to deal with education at 
all. In theory this is not at all obvious, but in practice, especially 
in view of the general standard of living, it has become almost 
axiomatic, and by general consent is assumed. Similarly, it is 
easy to maintain that religion is not the affair of the State. 
Indeed, we abandon old-fashioned Liberal principles in admitting 
it to the schools at all. This question we also tacitly ignore ; 
but not so unanimously. There is in this case at the back of 
our minds the feeling that if we cannot find some better 
arrangement than we have at present, secular education is the 
really practical solution. This we shall mention later. For the 
time being it is not only assumed in the new Act, but seems to 
be generally assumed among most of those who discuss the 
matter, that we wish to teach some sort of religion, though 
there is enormous difference of opinion about what religion we 
wish to teach; indeed, in the minds of many, a considerable 
degree of indifference, so long as we can settle the question 
without serious trouble. The latter, I believe, is not an unfair 
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description of the attitude of the teachers’ organizations, who 
want the education, and the new extension of education, and 
are willing to accept any reasonable compromise on the religious 
question if it will enable them to get it. 

The religious difficulty has been met in two ways. The 
first is by the introduction of “agreed syllabuses ” into the 
ordinary tate schools. The second is by the continuation of 
denominational schools. Indeed, the new Act has considerably 
strengthened the position of the latter. We will consider these 
two developments separately. 

The general introduction into the schools of what are 
called “‘ agreed syllabuses ” is a very important feature of the 
mew arrangement. Needless to say they are agreed only in a 
manner of speaking. The teachers as a whole are not at all 
enthusiastic about this development, and rightly so. It is an 
open secret that they have been outmanceuvred. Indeed, I 
distinctly remember one of the most prominent of them saying 
publicly that they had been “led up the garden path.” They 
had reasonable grounds for hoping that, if they made this 
concession, they would have received in return a concession 
in the matter of the dual system, at least to the extent of having 
the denominational schools in single school areas taken over. 
This has not been done, and, as the most important thing was 
to get the extension of education given by the Act, the agreed 
syllabuses have been accepted without serious protest. 

From the point of view of the teacher, it is obvious that 
this arrangement is not ideal. The teachers who are to teach 
religious instruction efficiently must train for it. Incompetent 
teaching cannot be tolerated in religious instruction any more 
than in any other branch of school work. The agreed syllabuses 
ate definitely Christian, however widely we may interpret the 
term. We are therefore faced with the question whether we 
believe in Christianity as the unique or divinely appointed 
religion. Minor difficulties, such as the mythical character of 
the first chapter of Genesis, or the Virgin Birth, are avoided 
by the form of the syllabus ; but others remain. An important 
example is the Resurrection, which appears in the agréed 
syllabuses. The teacher is bound to consider whether he 
believes that any form of resurrection ‘actually occurred. I 
think it may definitely be said that a number of teachers do 
not believe in it, and so difficulties are bound to arise. The 
willingness and competence to give the standard religious 
instruction must be regarded as a qualification for a number 
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of teaching posts. In this case you have no denominational 
tests, but you are instituting religious tests. Personally, in view 
of the more urgent importance of modifying the dual system, 
I am not opposing the proposal, and am willing to give it a 
trial; but it certainly has disadvantages from the point of view 
of the teachers. It implies the institution of a form of religious 
tests in the ordinary State schools, which up to the present has 
not existed. We may put it that we are instituting a new 
established religion, which can be described as the highest 
common factor of the beliefs of the Protestant bodies, and its 
acceptance or rejection constitutes a new orthodoxy. 

It seems almost futile, in this connection, to say anything 
about the parents. Their voices are seldom heard, and, in spite 
of our so-called democratic system, the views of those whose 
children attend the schools have very little influence, and 
indeed it is difficult to know what they are. All the same I 
think it can be said that you are teaching the Resurrection and 
other dogmas to the children of parents who do not themselves 
believe in them. 

All this can be defended as a compromise ; but the com- 
promise has not materialized, and we are still faced with the 
dual system. Nearly half of the elementary schools in the 
country, containing about a third of the pupils, are stili denomi- 
national schools. Even now, when the Act has only recently 
been passed, and long before it will come into force, it is 
desirable to make a protest against this anomaly. It is not 
merely that we are ignoring the religious beliefs of the parents ; 
we do that to some extent in admitting the agreed syllabuses. 
The objection is that the existence of so many denominational 
schools corresponds to nothing in the outside world which 
now exists. It is a legacy of the past, and there is no ground 
whatever for the existence of so many of them, except the 
possession which is nine points of the law. 

In discussing denominational schools, there are only two 
denominations which really matter—the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholics. These we shall need to consider 
separately ; but first it is well to be clear on what grounds of 
principle it is possible to defend the existence of denominational 
schools at all. The reasons are clearly expressed by the Roman 
Catholics. They can be summarized simply in the assertion 
that the most important thing in life is the teaching of the 
particular denomination—not that of a generalized Christianity, 
for that is met by the agreed syllabuses. It is found in the 
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assertion that the teaching of one denomination is that given 
by divine revelation, that all other denominations are heretical, 
that this particular teaching is absolutely right, and that any 
other, so far as it differs, is absolutely wrong, and even so far 
as the heretics teach what is right they do it in the wrong way 
because they do not base it on the authority of the Church, 
which is the one and only guardian of the truth. It is not 
only necessary that this truth must be taught whole and entire, 
so far as it can be taught to children, but that the whole 
atmosphere of the school must be that of the denomination, 
and, in subjects such as history, it is their view that must be 
taught and not any other. They claim, in short, not only 
religious teaching but control of the whole school. That is 
the claim of the Catholics, which we shall consider shortly, 
and it seems to me that it is the only ground on which any 
denomination can reasonably claim control of education in 
State schools. 

Now let us consider how the Church of England fits into 
this setting. Can they make any claim of this kind? It is only 
necessary to put the question to answer it in the negative. It 
is true that there is a section which makes a somewhat similar 
claim, though even then not so cogent. They regard them- 
selves as Catholics, or, as they put it, Anglo-Catholics. They 
regard themselves, together with the Roman Catholics and the 
Greek Church, as the original Church founded by St. Peter on 
the instructions of the Master. The Nonconformist bodies are 
not included in the true Church. The obvious answer to this 
is that the Church of England as a whole does not support 
their claim. They are a section of a sect. To the Catholics 
they are heretics like the rest, probably more dangerous because 
of their imitation. To the Protestant and evangelical section 
they are traitors to the Church, which is definitely a Protestant 
Church, and possibly a nursery for Rome. To the Modern 
Churchmen they are purveyors of superstitious doctrines. The 
State can only deal with definitely constituted Churches, not 
with sections. Moreover, in practice this view can only be 
effective in the teaching of the schools if the vicar and managers 
belong to that section. This claim we must reject outright. 

The Church of England as a whole has no claim on grounds 
of religion to special treatment, and a considerable section does 
not wish to make any such claim. So far as religion is con- 
cerned, the agreed syllabuses suit them very well. Their 
special tenets, such as the episcopacy, are additional rather than 
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essential, and it is quite reasonable to ask them to deal with 
them themselves, in their Sunday schools, and elsewhere. 
Moreover, this trouble is purely local, as the Church of England 
does not exist to any great extent outside this island. 

It will not be amiss to elaborate this statement a little, and 
to. ask what it is that the Church of England wishes to teach 
which is not taught in the agreed syllabuses. A document has 
recently been published entitled Doctrine in the Church of England, 
which states at some length what beliefs are heid by the Church 
of England as a whole. In most cases it will be found that where 
a doctrine is avoided by the agreed syllabuses, it is not held by 
the Church of England. Let us take a few examples : 

The agreed syllabuses carefully avoid teaching the Virgin 
Birth ; but in the Church of England this is only a matter of 
opinion (pp. 81-83)!. The agreed syllabuses do not stress 
miracles; but the Church of England as a whole is of the 
same opinion, and is inclined to regard miracles as legends 
without any great evidential value (p. 51). This definitely 
applies to the miracles recorded in the gospels. ‘The agreed 
syllabuses teach the Resurrection, but is not dogmatic about the 
bodily Resurrection. The same is true of the Church of 
England. The bodily Resurrection is merely a personal opinion, 
and it is sufficient to believe that Jesus made appearances of an 
unexplained kind to his disciples after his death (pp. 83-88). 
The Church of England definitely rejects the inerrancy of 
Scripture and other distinctively Catholic doctrines (p. 29). 

So far as this implies that the Church of England is moulding 
its beliefs so as to maintain a reasonable relation to modern 
thought it is praiseworthy; but it does raise the question : 
Why do you wish to handicap education by maintaining your 
hold on the elementary schools? There is no doubt that the 
dual system is a considerable handicap. The answer must be 
that there is no adequate reason. They have the schools in 
their possession, but on grounds of religion they have no claim 
to them. What it really amounts to is that those who have 
power of this kind will not willingly part with it. 

The question therefore arises what arrangement is possible 
to meet a real claim and yet to get rid of the dual system as a 
whole ? While it is fairly obvious that the Catholics can put 
up a real claim for special treatment, and the Church of England 
cannot, it is hardly possible to make a concession to the 
Catholics without rendering it available to other bodies who 


think they have a claim. The arrangement must be general in 
1 References are to Doctrine in the Church of England (S.P.C.K., 1938). 
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form, and open to both bodies, but it should be such as would 
provide a real test that the claim for special treatment is genuine. 
I think it quite possible to devise such a provision, and I should 
do so by making use of the principle so often enunciated both 
by Catholics and Anglicans: the rights of the parents. It is 
a strange fact that, while so much has been heard of the rights 
of the parents, no steps have ever been taken to find out what 
their wishes are. 

My suggestion is fairly simple. It is that the dual system, 
as we know it at present, should end, and that the present 
denominational schools should be taken over, or eliminated by 
the building of fresh schools, subject to a minority provision. 
This attitude is important. It should be definitely understood 
that the State system of council schools is normal, but that 
exceptions could be made, ot where the denomination at present 
hold a school, but only where a case can be made out for a real 
demand. 

Any exception should be subject to three conditions : 

1.—That there should be in the immediate neighbourhood 
a Council School available for the children of those who do 
not desire the denominational instruction. This provision 
eliminates the difficulty of the single school areas. 

2.—That the authorities of the denominational schools shall 
guarantee a definite contribution to the cost of the education. 
This contribution should be moderate, definite and uniform, and 
should be paid to the L.E.A. Apart from this contribution the 
L.E.A. should be responsible for all expenditure. This pro- 
vision gets rid of a few minor grievances, and at the same 
time removes some difficulties in the way of reconstruction 
and new building. 

3.—If, and only if, these two conditions are satisfied, steps should 
be taken to ascertain what demand there is on the part of 
the parents of the children concerned. 

Much depends on how this latter provision is carried out. 
It happens, however, that in one educational journal, and in 
one Catholic journal, I have published a suggestion how this 
should be done, and, though some do not like the principle, 
there has been no adverse criticism of the method. ‘This 
suggestion I repeat verbatim from the “ Catholic Herald ” 
(24th September, 1943). It is that the parents should be 
permitted to make at the appropriate time the following 
declaration : 


“IT am the (parent/guardian) of X children in the school 
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and understand that the school in question may be (taken over/ 
closed). I am a baptized, confirmed and practising member of 
the (Catholic Church/Church of England), taking communion 
at the proper times and regularly attending (Mass/Church 
Services). It is my desire that the children in my charge should 
continue to be taught the religion in which I believe. An 
agreed syllabus and an undenominational morning service do 
not in my opinion meet the needs of the children in my care ; 
(indeed it would be necessary for me/though I should not think 
it necessary) to use the conscience clause and forbid them from 
taking part in it. To me the most important thing in education 
is that the children in my care should be taught the principles 
of Christianity as set forth by the (Catholic Church/Church of 
England), and no substitute is acceptable. 1 therefore request 
the Local Education Authority to make arrangements for the 
children in my cate to be taught the faith of the (Catholic 
Church/Church of England) by (Catholic/Church of England) 
teachers.” 

The names, ages, and other particulars of the children 
would naturally follow. I may add that these forms should 
not be hawked about, but should be available only in the 
Council Offices, or in other places arranged by the Council, 
and that the parents should go there and sign them in the 
presence of clerks and others who could explain to them exactly 
what they were signing, and witness the signatures. 

This suggestion seems to me to meet the case of the 
Catholics. They are a minority in this country, though a 
slowly increasing minority; but sufficiently important to 
watrant a minority provision. Moreover, they claim no 
authority over non-Catholics. Their claim is that the Catholic 
Faith should be taught to the children of Catholic parents, not 
to others. What would be the effect if this provision came into 
force ? Personally I think the Catholics would pass the test. 
In town areas, such as Liverpool, there would be a sufficient 
number of parents who would sign the declaration to justify 
certain schools being allotted to them. In all probability the 
number of Catholic schools would be reduced, because many 
parents are so indifferent to religion that they send their children 
to the nearest schools independently of what is taught there. 
As only the children of those parents who signed the declaration 
would be sent to the Catholic schools, these schools would 
probably not be as numerous as they now are. But they would 
be sufficient for the purpose. 
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What about the Church of England schools? Personally 
I think most of them would disappear. I find it difficult to 
imagine any large proportion -of those whose children attend 
Church of England schools signing anything of the kind. Still, 
that is only a personal opinion. If there were any real demand 
for Church of England instruction, this proposal would enable 
us to know how serious it was. Possibly a few might remain ; 
but I doubt whether there would be many. At any rate any 
denominational schools that remained would exist because 
there was a real demand among the people whose children 
attend the schools, not because of the political influence of 
other people, who do not use the elementary schools for their 
own children, and wish the children of others to be under their 
control. On the whole I think the denominational schools 
would be much smaller in numbers, and not the barrier to 
educational advance they are at the present time. 

The principle behind all this is that it should be clearly 
recognized that we are making a special minority provision, 
to meet special circumstances, and that it is not a continuation 
of the present dual system. The fact that a religious body at 
ptesent has control of a school is not a reason for them to 
continue to do so, nor should they in any case be allowed to 
do so in single school areas. If in multiple school areas there 
is a real demand for denominational instruction among the 
parents of the children concerned, then the demand could be 
met if there are a sufficient number of the children of those 
parents to make a school large enough for reasonable efficiency. 
These schools should only be used by the children of Catholics 
(or members of the Church of England) who definitely and 
decidedly say that they want them. 

What is the alternative ? We have to allow for the fact that 
to Catholics the teaching of any other form of religious instruc- 
tion than the Catholic faith is not only insufficient, but positively 
harmful. If it were not so, they would have no case whatever 
for schools of their own. So far as I have been able to discover, 
the Catholics are willing to use the agreed syllabuses to some 
extent in their own schools, to meet the case of non-Catholics 
in their schools (who, by the way, should not be there at all) 
if they are allowed to do it in their own way ; but not to allow them 
to be taught to their children by non-Catholic teachers. Indeed, 
if you are going to ignore the Catholic claim, it would be best 
to drop the agreed syllabuses altogether, and have secular 
education. We can, if we are strong enough, and if it is 
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absolutely necessary, say to the Catholics that we do not teach 
religion in the State schools, they must see to that themselves ; 
but we can hardly tell them that they must send the children 
to schools where they are taught what we are pleased to consider 
the best form of Christianity. The Catholics know, or at least 
they think they know, what Christianity is, and the last thing 
they can tolerate is that their children should be taught something 
different which is called by the same name. 

The alternative, therefore, is secular education. ‘There is 
much to be said for it. There is a large and increasing body 
of people who do not believe in any form of dogmatic 
Christianity. They are not, generally speaking, highly organized. 
Their principal organ is the Rationalist Press Association, but 
they exist in a very considerable number. There is a much 
larger number who are practical agnostics, who make no 
parade or show about their disbelief in Christian dogma, but 
simply ignore the Churches and all their works. It is not easy 
to say what teaching is suitable for the children of such as 
these. Indeed, I must acknowledge that, the more I consider 
the question, the more the petty squabbles of the present time 
are evident, the more we try by negotiation and intrigue to 
reach some sort of solution, which solution is never satisfactory, 
the more I am inclined to cut the knot and turn to secular 
education as the final solution of the whole difficulty. 

This, however, is not the immediate objective, and it is 
doubtful whether we shall eventually adopt it. For the present 
the obvious policy is to give the agreed syllabuses a chance. 
The teachers have a powerful organization, and this body is 
actively co-operating. We must see what they will make of it. 
Personally I do not envy them their task. The Resurrection, 
for example, is a very uncomfortable snag. They may well 
find agreed syllabuses land them into tenure and similar diffi- 
culties. Still, in the main, that is their business. From the 
point of view of the public, there is much to be said for a 
rational study of the Bible. It has entered into our life and our 
history to an extent that makes it undesirable to ignore it in 
education. Moreover, a number of features which are out of 
harmony with modern thought are tacitly ignored. Therefore 
I think it will be generally agreed that it is well to see what 
comes of it. 

The dual system, however, is another matter. There is no 
case for it whatever in its present form. When the war is over, 
and it is no longer necessary to pretend to agreement when 
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there is actually fundamental disagreement, there is bound to 
be agitation and continual friction. There will be no peace in 
the educational world so long as it lasts. In this article I have 
ventured to suggest a means by which the difficulty can be 
solved. It is the only suggestion of which I am aware, except 
the absolute abolition of denominational schools, which is 
ptacticable. I therefore hope that it will receive full considera- 
tion on the part of all those who are in any way responsible 
for the formulation of our educational policy. Whether it is 
accepted or not, let us be clear on one point—the dual system 
as it exists at present simply will not do. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


By LEonNARD WOOLF 


HE conference between representatives of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia and China at 
Dumbarton Oaks produced “ tentative proposals ” 
for establishing a general international organization 
under the title of The United Nations. They require 
* very careful and detailed consideration for two reasons: first, 
if adopted, they will determine the general system or framework 
of international relations after the war; secondly, they indicate 
the official or governmental view in the Allied Great Powers of 
what that general system should be. It is important in the 
democracies that the ordinary man and woman should under- 
stand the meaning and probable effect of the proposed organiza- 
tion, so that, while still under consideration, the force of public 
opinion may be brought to bear intelligently upon the govern- 
ment to support, modify, or reject the tensative proposals 
where desirable. We propose to analyse and scrutinize the 
scheme from this point of view. 

Formally as an international organization, The United 
Nations is closely modelled upon the League. But the proposals 
are not only “tentative”; they are incomplete, and the in- 
completeness is in regard, not to unimportant details, but to 
vital functions, for it leaves undecided what the powers of the 
organization are to be and what the distribution of such powers 
as are accorded to it shall be among the member states. The 
nature and effect of this incompleteness will be discussed later. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the cause of it is no secret. It 
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is due to disagreement among the governments of the Great 
Allied Powers both with regard to the general international 
system and the powers of the international organization which 
should be established after the war. 


PURPOSES OF THE ORGANIZATION 

The purposes of the organization are declared to be (1) 
the prevention of war by the taking of “ effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace 
and suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace,” (2) peaceful settlement of disputes which may lead to 
a breach of the peace, (3) international co-operation in the 
solution of international economic, social, and other humani- 
tarian problems. 

These purposes are practically identical with those defined 
in the preamble of the Covenant except that they do not include, 
as the Covenant did, any reference to “the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war, . . . the establishment of the 
undertakings of international law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments,” or “respect for treaty obligations.” 
The omissions are not important except as indicating the less 
optimistic attitude of the framers of the Charter of The United 
Nations than of the framers of the Covenant of the League. 
It should be added, with regard to the second omission, that 
in the Charter, Chapter II, Principles provides (3) “All members 
of the organization shall settle their dispute by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security are not 
endangered.” 

MEMBERSHIP 

The membership is to be “ open to all peace-loving states.” 
The admission of new members is in the hands of the General 
Assembly “upon recommendation by the Security Council.” 
The General Assembly can “ suspend from the exercise of any 
rights or privileges of membership any member of the organi- 
zation against which preventive or enforcement action shall 
have been taken by the Security Council.” It also has the 
power to expel any member “ which persistently violates the 
ptinciples contained in the Charter,” but again only on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

These provisions do not differ very much from those of the 
Covenant. Membership of the League consisted of (1) states 
named in the Annex to the Covenant which acceded without 
reservation to the Covenant and (2) any fully self-governing 
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state, giving effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its obligations, if its admission was agreed to by two- 
thirds of the Assembly. The Covenant gave member states 
the right to withdraw on two years notice; the Charter says 
nothing with regard to withdrawal, but as it is not intended 
that the United Nations should be all-inclusive and there is 
provision for expulsion, it is to be presumed that states will 
have the right to secede. The League gave the power of 
expulsion to the Council whereas the United Nations gives it 
to the Assembly, though the difference is not material since the 
Assembly of the United Nations can only act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

It will be seen that the framers of both the League Covenant 
and of The United Nations Charter assume that an international 
security organization and the whole international political and 
economic system which it implies should include only “ peace- 
loving states ” and that potential aggressors, which are in fact 
considered to be ex-enemy states, should be excluded. The 
idea is apparently to establish a “club”: the conditions of 
membership are either that a state has fought against Germany, 
Italy, or Japan or that it is accepted as “ peace-loving ” by the 
Great Powers of the United Nations; the obligations of 
members consist in obeying the rules and directions of those 
Great Powers; and presumably the “ rights and privileges ” 
of membership to which the Charter refers include “ security ” 
imposed by the Great Powers. It is by no means certain that 
this view is sound. If the security organization is ineffective, 
it does not matter whether the membership is all-inclusive or 
not; but if it is intended to be and really becomes effective, 
there is much to be said for making the organization universal 
and compulsory. For if the organization means business, it is 
easier to deal with a potential aggressor as a member than if 
it is outside the organization and has not accepted its obligations. 
It would have been far better if Germany had been compelled to 
become a member of the League instead of being excluded from 
it in 1919—better, not for Germany, but for the peace of the 
world. The exclusive club of peace-loving states or “ good 
boys ” with all the incorrigibly “‘ bad boys ” outside the pale 
and excluded from all the benefits of membership is an unreal 
conception due to the psychology of war and its delusion that 
the world can be permanently divided into good and bad boys. 

This is, of course, not the official view of statesmanship or 
of the statesmen of the Great Powers, and they will follow the 
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course laid down at Dumbarton Oaks. That does not prove 
that they are right. But if that course is followed, it would be 
well that something should be done to define and make real 
the benefits which are to accrue to the good boys from member- 
ship of the Organization. Those benefits might be of two 
kinds. First, the non-member might be deprived of the right 
and privilege of security. This is apparently not the intention 
of the framers of the Charter, for Chapter VIII (2), provides 
that “‘ any state, whether member of the Organization or not, 
may bring any such dispute or situation to the attention of the 
General Assembly or of the Security Council,” and by so doing 
it would initiate the procedure and therefore avail itself of the 
benefits of the security system. (This view is confirmed by Section 
(11) of Chapter VIII.) These provisions are obviously necessary 
if the whole system is not to be a farce. Aggression and war 
of a “ peace-loving state” against a non-peace-loving state is 
just as dangerous to the rest of the world as if the roles were 
reversed, and we have not vet reached the stage at which it 
can openly be proposed that the only benefit of membership 
of the international Security Organization should be a licence 
to commit aggression against non-members. But if the benefits 
of security have to be accorded to non-members as well as to 
members, it is all the more desirable, if the Dumbarton Oaks 
system is accepted, that some benefits, e.g., in the economic 
sphere, should accrue to members. Otherwise there is little 
inducement for any state, other than the Great Powers, to join 
the Organization at all. The importance of this will become 
more apparent when we consider the question of the position 
of the Great Power and the small state within the proposed 
Organization. 

There is one other question which.can most conveniently 
be discussed in relation to membership. In Chapter II it is 
laid down that “ (1) The Organization is based on ithe principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” This must 
mean that within the Organization all states members will 
possess the right or privilege of sovereign equality. The words 
are ambiguous, if not meaningless, and invent a new attribute 
for the already over-equipped sovereign, independent state. 
If they mean that all members are on an equality within the 
Organization, the statement is contradicted by the scheme, as 
a whole and in detail, which follows. If they mean that the 
tights of sovereignty, as they have been claimed by states 
hitherto, are to be guaranteed to members of the Organization, 
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they would make an effective Organization for security and 
prosperity impossible and are, in fact, contradicted by several 
provisions in the Charter. Unless states are prepared to 
sutrender to an international authority some of their so-called 
sovereignty, including absolute control of their external affairs, 
a security system, including that worked out at Dumbarton 
Oaks, is impossible. 


PRINCIPAL ORGANS 

These are the same as in the League, namely (1) A General 
Assembly, (2) A Security Council, (3) An International Court 
of Justice, and (4) A Secretariat. The composition of these 
organs closely follows those of the League, but their powers 
and functions differ in important respects. 

The General Assembly, in which, as in the League Assembly, 
every state is represented and has one vote, is given considerably 
less power and has far less important functions than the League 
Assembly. The latter was intended to be, and was to some 
extent, an embryonic international parliament or legislature ; 
the General Assembly of the United Nations will be nothing 
but a debating society. Its powers and functions are (1) to 
consider principles and discuss questions relating to the main- 
tenance of peace ; (2) to make recommendations to the Security 
Council, though it is forbidden even to make a recommendation 
if the matter is being dealt with by the Security Council; (3) 
to admit and expel members; (4) to vote the budget of the 
Organization; (5) to supervise the work of an Economic 
and Social Council and co-ordinate the activities of that Council 
and of the specialized economic, social and other international 
organizations ; (6) to elect six members to the Council. 

The Security Council, like the League Council, is to consist 
of permanent members, which are the Great Powers, to-day 
defined as the United States, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., China, 
and “in due course ” France, and six members elected by the 
assembly. ‘The function of the Council is to maintain peace 
and security ; specific powers are conferred upon it which will 
be discussed below, and in all important questions it is the only 
organ of the Organization which has power of decision or 
action. All members bind themselves “to accept the decisions 
of the Security Council and to catty them out in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter.” The Council will appoint 
a Military Staff Committee, consisting of the Chiefs of Staffs 
of the Permanent Members, which will be responsible for the 
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strategic direction of armed forces placed at the disposal of 
the Council. The question of voting procedure in the Council 
is still under consideration ; this is a crucial question for on 
it depends the determination of both the powers of the 
Organization for maintaining peace and the relation of the 
Great Powers and small states in the future international system. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND PREVENTION OF AGGRESSION 

The main purpose of the Organization is security, i.e., the 
maintenance of peace and the prevention of aggression. The 
proposals must be judged primarily on the\probability of their 
attaining that purpose. All powers with regard to decision 
and action in any case threatening or affecting “ security ” are 
vested in the Council. The proposed system is as follows : 
All parties to a dispute bind themselves first of all to attempt 
to settle the dispute by negotiation or other peaceful 
procedure, and if that procedure is not successful, to refer it to 
the Council. The Council then decides whether it is a dispute 
endangering peace; if it decides in the negative, it takes no 
further action, if in the positive, it “ recommends appropriate 
procedures or measures of adjustment.” These provisions do 
not apply to disputes arising out of matters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the state concerned. 

It will be seen that the only obligation on members is the 
general obligation to “ settle their disputes by peaceful means ”; 
there is no obligation on them to accept any particular method 
of settlement or the decision of any third-party body. The 
history of international relations both before and after the 
League proves that the absence of any such obligations places 
the would-be aggressor in a highly favourable position. Unless 
states are prepared to accept the minimum obligation absolutely 
not to resort to war and to follow the procedure and accept 
the decision of a Court of International Justice, an arbitration 
tribunal, or an Equity Tribunal, there can be no durable 
foundation for a peace system. The argument which is now 
continually put forward to justify the absence of any absolute 
obligation not to resort to war and of any prescribed procedure 
for obtaining binding decisions in international disputes 
maintains that peace will not be kept by paper obligations and 
prescribed procedures, but by the will to peace and the power 
of pacific Great Powers. This is to put the cart before the 
horse and to misunderstand the impact of law and institutions 
upon human history. It is true that if there is not a will to 
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peace among the Governments of states and particularly in the 
Governments of those states in which power is largely con- 
centrated, no treaties, conventions, or international machinery 
will prevent war. But it is also true that the will to peace is 
shown by the willingness or refusal of governments to accept 
and carry out obligations with regard to pacific settlement. If 
they are not willing to renounce war and to accept a procedure 
ensuring pacific settlement of disputes, it means that they have 
not the will to peace and any attempt to build an international 
organization for preventing aggression upon such foundations 
will be a delusion. 

The argument used to justify the proposal to leave the 
procedure for settling disputes “fluid”? so that there is no 
obligation on a Government to follow any particular procedure 
or accept any third-party investigation or decision is fallacious 
in another way. Peace, it is argued, will not be kept by 
“ elaborate ” or “ ideal ” or “ paper ” procedures laid down and 
accepted by states in advance. But the procedure laid down 
by the Dumbarton Oaks diplomatists is itself elaborate, ideal, 
and paper, and so must any scheme or procedure be which 
deals with an international agreement or organization for 
settling disputes without war. The important point is not 
whether the procedure is elaborate or paper—for all such 
procedures are—but whether it makes the fulfilment of the 
obligation, accepted by all states, to “settle their disputes by 
peaceful means ” easy and its evasion difficult. The objection 
to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is that their elaborate 
procedure by not prescribing any efficient method of settling 


a dispute by third-party judgment makes the carrying out of 


the obligation to settle disputes by peaceful means always 
doubtful and difficult, where negotiation has failed, and smooths 
the path for an aggressor who wishes to evade the obligation. 

The question, still undecided, as to how the Security Council 
is to take decisions is still more important. It is understood 
that the U.S.S.R. insists that decisions of the Security Council 
shall only be taken if all the permanent members, i.e., the 
Great Powers, are unanimous, though it is not clear whether 
this is to apply to (1) all decisions, including that under Chapter 
VIII, section 4, that the Council shall deal with the dispute 
as likely to endanger the maintenance of peace, or (2) all 
decisions under Chapter VIII (B) with regard to action to be 
taken by the Council to maintain peace in any dispute whether 
one of the Great Powers is a party or not, or (3) decisions 
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under Chapter VIII (B), but only in disputes where one of 
the Great Powers is involved. Apparently the United States 
and Great Britain insisted at Dumbarton Oaks that in a dispute 
where one of the parties is a Great Power decisions shall be 
taken by a unanimous vote of the Great Powers other than 
the Great Power which is a party to the dispute. It is owing 
to this disagreement that the question of voting procedure in 
the Security Council is “ still under consideration.” 

The reason for the Russian attitude is obvious and under- 
standable. The Russian Government does not forget or forgive 
the fact that neither Germany nor Italy were expelled from 
the League, but the U.S.S.R. was. The possibility of the future 
repeating the past cannot be ruled out, and it desires to safe- 
guard itself against a combination of the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain in the Council against the U.S.S.R. But that cannot 
alter the fact that the Russian proposal if accepted makes 
nonsense of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme and its collective 
security system. If a Great Power is to be given an absolute 
veto on any action by the United Nations and the Council to 
maintain peace, particularly in a dispute where the Great Power 
itself is involved, it means that all Great Powers are taken out 
of the system altogether. But it is the disputes in which Great 
Powers, not the small states, are involved which “ endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” To create 
a security system which is to apply to small states only is to 
abandon the hope of “security” and peace from the start. 
It may be true that if action to restrain one of the Great Powers 
from aggressive action under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
had to be taken by the other Great Powers, the whole “ peace 
system ” would collapse and war would be inevitable—though 
even this is not so certain as is widely assumed ; but if there 
is not sufficient confidence and agreement between the Great 
Powers of the United Nations either to bind themselves to 
submit all their disputes to an agreed method or procedure of 
pacific settlement or to accept third-party decisions, then there 
is no basis at all for any such international security system as 
is envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 

We come back to the point previously dealt with. The 
crucial question is whether all states, including Great Powers, 
are prepared to assume and carry out an obligation to settle 
all their disputes in the last resort, after other methods of 
settlement have failed, by some form of third-party arbitration, 
provided always that “‘ matters which by international law are 
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solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned ” 
ate excluded. If they are not, the Dumbarton Oaks or any 
other “ peace system ” must be a complete unreality ; if they 
are, a veto by a Great Power at any point in the procedure is 
unnecessary and contradictory. It remains to decide whether, 
if the Russians insist upon the veto, the emasculated security 
system is worth setting up or whether it would be better 
frankly to recognize the fact that it is impossible, at present, 
to create any such system at all. This is a difficult question to 
decide. My own feeling is that more harm than good is done 
by creating “sham” peace systems which the governments of 
Great Powers are not prepared to apply to their own interests 
and disputes. The pious fraud of a Kellogg Pact and a League 
worked by Chamberlains, Hoares, and Lavals increased the 
dangers of war; we do not want the same thing to happen 
again. It might, on the other hand, be better for those states 
which are willing to create a real peace system, based upon 
all-in arbitration, to do so on a regional basis, but, in the present 
state of the world, there are dangers even in this, for under 
certain circumstances such an organization might become or 
appear to the Russians to be a combination against the U.S.S.R. 

Space does not permit me to deal with other important 
points, but one should note that in two respects the proposals 
improve upon the League system. First, the procedure for action 
by the Security Council in cases where it decides that economic 
or military sanctions must be applied in order to maintain peace 
is far more realistic. The Council is given the power and 
machinery which would make prompt and effective action 
possible. Second, the Charter gives to the General Assembly the 
responsibility of dealing with international economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems. For this purpose a new organ is 
created under the authority of the Assembly, an Economic and 
Social Council, consisting of representatives of 18 states elected 
for three years by the Assembly. The powers of the Council are 
limited to (1) co-ordination of the various specialized inter- 
national economic and social organizations, and (2) making 
recommendations with respect to international economic, social 
and other humanitarian matters. This is an improvement 
upon the League machinery, for the Council, despite its limited 
powers, might develop into a very important international 
body with wide influence upon the world’s economic problems. 
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By Major Freperic Evans, M.B.E., R.A.M.C. 


FTER the cease-fire of the Second World War 

comes world reconstruction. In this renaissance 

of civilized values, education has both a short 

term and a long term part to play. Indeed, without 

an inspired plan for the re-education, not only 
of Germany, but of the world, no permanent renaissance is 
possible and the dragon’s teeth will grow again into armed 
and accoutred men. It is a terrifying responsibility which 
faces all men of good will. Opinions as to the peace will vary 
widely. There will be a spate of advice, some of it objective 
but most of it prejudiced by the unspeakable behaviour of 
Germans during the last five years or so. Is there any chance 
of success in the re-education of Germany so that she can 
take her place again as a good neighbour in the society of 
the nations ? 

There is no need to recount the story of the prostitution 
of education which has taken place in Germany since the 
accession of the Nazis to power in 1933. The facts are well 
known; the results only too painful. But it will be necessary 
to note for future reference the main factors which gave rise 
to the National Socialist revolution. The first was the economic 
and social condition of post-war Germany which left a virile 
nation without an adequate sense of purpose. The second 
was the centralization of industrial power, through the develop- 
ment of mass-production, into the hands of a few powerful 
magnates largely divorced in their lives from their own people. 
To these powerful groups, the idea of the corporate state made 
an instant appeal because it gave their machines a reason for 
turning and at the same time they hoped that such a political 
faith would stem the tides of Communism. Thus, their financial 
power, their control of the press, their influence in government, 
gave them all the opportunities required for creating a mass- 
psychology for the new conception of the power state for 
which Hitler came forward as the arch-priest. This brings us 
to the other factor, of crucial importance in any plans for the 
re-education of Germany: the loud speaker. It can be argued 
that Nazi-ism was largely made possible by the radio, once 
the broadcasting stations were controlled by the power groups 
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with a clean-cut plan for the corporate state to “sell” to the 
people at large. The loud speaker is untiring. It brooks no 
argument. No one can answer it back. It can make revolutions, 
and that being so, can unmake them too. The uncritical masses 
can be conditioned and hypnotized by the radio when used 
by unscrupulous propagandists and when no other point of 
view can obtain expression.! 

In a general psychological sense, modern war is largely the 
product of men’s herding into the great industrial towns. 
The flat dweller, the man on the production belt, becomes 
oppressed by the prison of his urban world. The villager 
on his small holding or the farmer on his farm is essentially 
peaceful and the naturalness of his life gives rise to less of 
that terrible unconscious claustrophobia which oppresses the 
souls of those human ants which swarm in the great cities. 
People who live in such a case are usually liable to respond 
to stirring slogans which call upon them to put off their slippers 
and don their marching boots, if only to find some sort of 
change from the machine-made monotony of their existence. 

Such a people, restricted spiritually, smarting under the 
inferiority of defeat, conscious of their potentialities, yet purpose- 
less and bewildered, become a rich field for mass-suggestion 
by machine-made propaganda. They welcome the indication 
of scapegoats—such as the Jews—upon whom to heap their 
hatred for their cribbed, cabined and confined lives, and those 
demagogues who promise raucously to lead them to the 
promised land are believed because the listeners wish to believe 
and because it gives them some sense of purpose even though 
that purpose be of the devil. 

This is not an apologia for Germany’s attack upon the world. 
Nothing can justify that crime upon the grand scale. But it 
has to be understood if we seek to build the peace this time 
upon more sound foundations. It is an axiom that a virile 
people without another positive and worthy purpose in life 
will respond to any purpose put to them with all the skill of 
modern propaganda. This arouses the question as to whether 
the German people have uniform tendencies to be the “ butcher 
birds ” and the “cannibals” of Europe. Is there innate in 
the German psychology these fatal trends, while in others 
they are absent? Is Vansittart’s Germany the result of the 
heredity factor in Germany or of something else? Before 


1 The Germans for a long time before the war were forbidden to listen to other than 
German radio stations. 
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we can consider how to re-educate Germany (and the rest of 
the world) this question has to be answered. 

Modern discoveries in eugenics—in heredity—show without 
question that the twenty-four chromosomes contributed by the 
father to the twenty-four held by the mother are unaltered by 
any environmental factor before conception takes place. They 
belong to an unchanged and unchanging ancestral stream. 
They are eternal life. They do not pass on the factors of the 
society in which the parents live. They are personal and 
physical, not social and spiritual. The chromosomes of the 
soldier are not affected by his soldiering. There are not good 
and bad chromosomes in the moral sense—just chromosomes. 

There is therefore only one objective conclusion that the 
German is what he is not because he is a German but because 
he lives in Germany or is subjected to a German social concept. 
These are two very different things. Like most other European 
peoples, the Germans are a mixed lot ethnically. There is no 
standard physical characterization in spite of the balderdash 
which the Nazis have preached about the Aryan man. Incident- 
ally, there is no Aryan racial group—it is a cultural, a language 
classification. 

The German is what he is because of environmental influences 
and nothing else; because of his social education rather than 
his physical inheritance. Centrally placed in Europe; ringed 
bv other peoples often more advanced socially and politically ; 
with little coastline, until recently divided into petty kingdoms; 
placed between the civilized west and the tyrannical east ; 
either on the fringes of empires or held between them: these 
environmental factors gave rise in the German people to those 
combative traits of character which, unfortunately, reached 
their zenith when the rest of the world was neatly ordered 
and parcelled out. Germany had no Siberia into which to 
spill over nor the sea tradition and sea accesses of the British 
Empire to take the shock. There were two chcices before 
her: the one to be the good neighbour and gain her place 
in the world through her efficiency and her economic genius ; 
the other, to explode. German philosophy proved too weak 
to produce the first possibility and so her centuries’ old tradition 
for physical struggle caused her to precipitate two disastrous 
world warts. 

It is doubtful if either the Kaiser or Hitler would have 
decided upon the war “solution” had they been seers into 
the future. The Nazis would dearly love to-day to be able 
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to return to their 1938 security and grandeur; to use their 
then power and prestige to bring a strong Germany into the 
councils and markets of the world. Had Hitler been a really 
great man instead of an intuitive “carpet biter” and a “ tin 
horn gambler,” this might have been done in time and the 
new Germany become an addition to the strength and dignity 
of world society instead of a beast preying upon it. We must 
keep this central objective part of German environment being 
the disease rather than the German people—at least in the 
basic sense—clearly in our minds; only if we do this: will the 
re-education of Germans be possible. The cure will have to 
be administered without passion. Instead of righteous indig- 
nation we must substitute a sense of ordered and persistent 
action. To such just and detached discipline the German 
nature (or more truly, nurture) is more likely to respond than 
to any scolding hysteria and hurried, fervent action. Both 
persistency and consistency will be necessary. 

The first postulate to the re-education of Germany is her 
complete defeat in the field; a defeat so complete, obvious, 
and well documented by the Germans themselves that the myth 
of the “stab in the back” cannot be easily revived. This 
defeat will in itself be a major factor in the change of German 
opinion. We ate likely to see in the German another temporary 

“conversion of St. Paul.” It will be in general quite real 
while it lasts but it can only be made permanent by wise 
action on the part of the victorious powers. A mere mea culpa 
is at best a negative thing. It may even be an indulgence, a 
self-immolation, an orgy of self-abasement which gains strength 
from the need to obscure an unbearable sense of defeat and 
frustration. Its permanent effect will depend upon whether 
to the now contrite Germans some positive purpose opens 
out before them. It will be our duty to make this a constructive 
purpose. The return of self-respect for the German people 
must be through some social, not anti-social movement ; 
through a purpose which may in time reinstate them as 
neighbours among the ordinary people of the world. This idea 
will have a powerful appeal even to Germans. It is the only 
one which in the long run will have any chance of success. 
At this stage one clean cut objective can be placed before the 
German people and that is the possibility of a life without 
fear; a life without the intolerable spying and the obscene 
brutalities of the Gestapo. Germans can be exhorted to efforts 
which will restore in Germany the rights of the individual in 
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law, and expunge from its life for ever the slave organization 
which the Nazi system can be shown to them to be. 

Through the re-establishment of law, of the dignity of the 
individual and his rights in society, may be found the first 
great positive purpose towards which the new Germany can 
be directed. This is an appeal which has inspired nations 
from the beginning of time. It cannot fail, properly presented, 
to inspire the Germans. Before we consider how this may 
be brought about, a short term educational plan will be necessary 
to follow immediately upon the defeat of the erstwhile enemies 
of the best ideas of the world. This can only be carried out 
by Germans through German press, cinema and radio influences. 
In this the radio comes first. The radio talks and directions 
must from the very beginning be precise, orderly and definite. 
The Germans must feel, right away, that they are being directed 
by people who are clear in their minds as to what must be done, 
confident that the instructions given will lead to the right results 
and in possession of the power to implement these decisions. 
Variety of opinion and points of view can come later. It will 
be fatal to argue the case with them in the early stages. The 
case must be stated forcibly, fairly, but without conditions. 
The defeated Germans will at this stage need, not the splitting 
of hairs in philosophic discussion, but clear-cut opinions and 
directions. 

Apart from telling the Germans what they have to do to 
be saved during the period of reconstruction, factual statements 
of the causes of the war, the methods of its conduct by the 
German Army and its satelites and especially by the S.S. and 
the Gestapo, must be described and displayed, without comment, 
without emotion, with stark truth speaking for itself in the 
press, by documentary films and in wireless talks. The facts 
must be left to speak for themselves. Documentaries of Lidice 
and London, Lublin and Liverpool, Cracow and Coventry, 
Rotterdam and Rostov, Belgrade and Bristol must be presented 
and the German people shown by dispassionate presentation, 
what crimes against civilization were committed in their name. 
Then at the same time what is best in German history and 
culture must be emphasized; her achievements in science and 
healing, her music, her literature, her art, as contributions to 
the body of learning which is the inheritance of the world. 
This should be done with the implication that this is the real 
Germany which we “had loved long since and lost awhile.” 

I believe this latter point of cardinal importance. It is a 
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positive purpose in German life as it is in the life of any other 
people. It is a feature in German psychology which can both 
restore to them their self-esteem and also make for peace 
among the nations. This side of German re-education is best 
done by Germans. Indeed, Germans can be safely encouraged 
to do so. Articles, talks, films on the work of men like Koch, 
Semmelweis, Goethe, Beethoven, etc., would be priceless 
material to give Germans new hope but a hope which has its 
roots and branches interwoven with those of the great tree of 
human civilization. We should be losing no time in getting 
the right Germans to be preparing this material for the press, 
the cinema and the radio station. And all the while that this 
is being done the nursing to superior strength of the “ good ” 
Germans and the good in Germans must be done by the support 
of the powerful United Nations. There is the Vansittart view 
that the “ good” in Germans serves only to hide the beast 
within. Yet Mr. William Russell writing at Berlin in 1941 
said: “If the United States go into this war there is one 
thing I do not want to forget. There are millions of people 
in Germany who do not agree with the policies of their leaders. 
And there are other millions, simple people, who believe exactly 
what their leaders tell them—especially when they tell them 
the same thing day after day. I do not want to be blind with 
hatred and forget that you cannot punish a whole nation as 
you might punish a single criminal. That was tried once and 
it failed miserably. When it is over, try to help them recover 
from what they have suffered. Try to remove the causes for 
the rise of such people as Adolf Hitler. There should be enough 
intelligence kicking around in the world to accomplish that.” ?} 

So much for short term action. What I have said is merely 
an outline of the attitude we should adopt. The detail is a 
matter for the attention of many. This brings us to the long 
term action. Here again the emergence of a great purpose 
for Germany (and the world) should be the guiding principle. 
For the United Nations to attempt in detail to teach Germans 
to be good citizens of the world would be useless. We have 
to canalize those tremendous energies of the German people 
towards their own salvation, towards the healing of their own 
diseased minds, towards a re-valuation of the eternal verities 
which govern good neighbourliness and the ability of peoples 
to live together in this small world. These values are now 
submerged by the high pressure stimulation of baser instincts 

1 Berlin Embassy. Published by Michael Joseph Ltd. 
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present to a degree in all people, but these higher values must 
still be there; upon them we must build. They are the only 
foundations for a new Germany one day to be received again 
into the family of the world’s peoples. If those foundations are 
not there, then the world is doomed to a perpetual reign of 
force, of balancing of power, of war. 

It must be there. It is there. It would appear after the 
disillusionment of defeat. It is for us to nurse it into full 
strength even though our blood may cry for humiliation and 
revenge upon a wayward people. We must find a way out 
from this vicious circle of the damned. In our strength we 
can do it. This does not mean the escape of war criminals 
from their just dues. On the contrary, their punishment by 
world justice will be part, and an essential part, of the short 
term re-education of Germany. To re-establish justice we must 
mete out justice. We shall have to say in effect : 

“ That’s that! Justice has been done. Now for better 
things.” . 

Now comes a very important point. The new orientation 
of thought in Germany must be matched by a similar one in 
all the great nations. The Germans will understand (and none 
better) that the United Nations must keep the peace with their 
strong right arm for as long as that is necessary. Their contempt 
of us grew with our weakness in arms. That, much more than 
the alleged breach of the disarmament clauses in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which was an integral part of the 
Peace Treaties after the last war, gave rise to, at first, furtive 
and, afterwards, blatant re-armament in Germany. The Germans 
are far more likely to react more unfavourably to one philosophy 
of education for them and another for the victorious nations, 
than to the maintenance of strength among the victors to keep 
the peace. 

We have seen that the Germans themselves must re-educate 
themselves. After the “short term ” education period which 
will have to be controlled more directly by us, and after a 
survey of Germ teachers of all grades and institutions, those 
ready to co-opr ute in the new Germany should be got together 
in large conferences where the plan of education is put to them, 
not for discussion, but for understanding. The German 
teachers (apart from the weeded-out fanatical Nazis) ought to 
be told quite plainly—either education for co-operation and 
good neighbourliness or an indefinite military control of 
Germany by the United Nations. They must be given their 
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chance at this stage “to work their passage home” but the 


main aims of the “ passage ” must be indicated to them. They , 


will have to be promised protection in their work by the 
victorious forces. It will be our purpose to foster every trend 
towards good heighbourly purposes and every movement 
which emphasizes the humanistic side of society and, corres- 
pondingly, to root out all individuals and organizations which 
seek to revive belief in the old pagan gods and pagan things, 
or to establish again myths of invincibility and “ stabs in the 
back.” No longer is the internal government of any country 
not the concern of every other country. World developments 
have made some form of co-operation for world government 
essential to its future. The new education of Germany should 
give therefore two main purposes to German society: the 
achievement of the rule of law and of individual values within 
the country and co-operation as good neighbours in a world 
society outside it. The success of such a plan depends not only 
upon a re-orientation of German thought and effort in these 
directions, but in its status as part of a wider world movement 
in which the force of the victors is being used to give justice 
and to keep the peace. 

There is more chance of such a plan succeeding with the 
Germans in their present condition, because it is based upon 
the maintenance of right by the might of the victors, than if 
based upon philosophical ideas applicable only to Germany. 
In their present mood this right will appear to the Germans 
more right because of its backing by the might of the United 
Nations than if the victors were weak. We are bound to build 
anything we do with Germany for the present upon this sanction 
of overwhelming force. At all costs we must show the Germans 
that from our kind of force outpours justice—stern justice 
perhaps—but, after all, justice. 

Here is an age-old European conception. It has been 
almost entirely lost in the Fascist nations. It has caused un- 
speakable suffering to them and to the rest of the world. The 
restoration of a Bill of Rights to all humanity is the essential 
substitute for filling the void which the totalitarian doctrine 
will leave in the countries where it has flourished so rankly 
and almost overgrown the rights of man. 

These considerations may not smack much of the minutie 
of education. Yet they provide, I suggest, in philosophical 
background, a plan for the re-education of Germany which has 
a chance of ultimate success. Much of the detail has been 
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discussed in that admirable report put out in 1943 by the London 
International Assembly! and the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship as a result of the conference held in December, 
1942. At this conference under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Gilbert Murray were met delegates from Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, 
Norway, Poland, the United States of America and Yugoslavia, 
along with members appointed by the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship, the new Education Fellowship, the 
British Association’s Committee on Post-war University 
Education, and observers sent by the Board of Education, the 
British Council, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

The report recommends the appointment of a High Com- 
missioner for Education in Germany and considers the re- 
selection of teachers, and of teaching material in the schools, 
the reform of the universities, the redirection of youth move- 
ments and of adult education and voluntary organizations in 
Germany. 

The hope is expressed that after the extirpation of the Nazi 
system “at some stage, if progress is made, Germany must 
become a willing partner in educational work,” and the report 
goes on to make some suggestions for the encouragement of 
this ultimate purpose. 

There is one point of a political character which is often 
ignored in the discussions of the German problem, and that 
is the emergence of Russia as a European and a world power. 
Commentators are apt to look at the post-this-war situation 
as merely a repetition of that of 1919. It is clear that a strong 
Russia allied to the Western Powers for the high ideal of world 
neighbourliness and world peace makes all the difference to 
the “balance of power” (if we may use the term) in favour 
of the future maintenance of peace in Europe. 

If we have the strength of Russia with us (and we can have 
it) then the German menace (if it appears) is of considerably 
less relative magnitude and danger. If we have Russia against 
us (and by corollary ith Germany) then European peace will 
be lost however much we attempt to educate a new Germany. 
It is either Russia with us as an offset against the possible 
menace of Germany, or of 4 Germany which has become a 
worthy member of the European family. 

In this article I have attempted to visualize the background 
of the problem ; to discuss the solution in its more philosophical 


1 Council for Education in World Citizenship, 11, Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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setting and in relation to those deep psychological necessities 
which apply not only to Germans but to every other people 
in the world. 

There is one other essential to success for any measures for 
the reshaping of the new Germany and that is that this country 
in particular shall give the Germans and the rest of the world 
such an example of dynamic democracy that its success, its 
vitality, its genius and its great human purpose shall stand as 
a beacon-light to all mankind. Not only must Britain now be 
the Mother of Parliaments but also the pattern to a suffering 
world of a real government by the people and for the people. 
In this great responsibility we must not fail humanity again. 


SOCIAL INSECURITY 
By Joan S. CLARKE 





7 OPES of a great Social Security Plan have passed. 
Instead there will be extended National Insurance, 
with all that the words imply of limited and 
individualistic self-help. The underlying philosophy 
of social security—community planning, community 
responsibility, community standards of citizen duties and 
citizen rights—this is scrapped. As Sir William Jowitt 
emphasized in the House, the new scheme “is not and does 
not pretend to be a scheme of social security.” We are to 
swing back to the old language and the old ideas of 1911. We 
are to reject the dynamic new concept of social: security, the 
concept which has come to us from the new lands beyond the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and which the British public—and 
specially the fighting forces—were led to expect. New concepts 
for new worlds; old notions for old worlds. In spite of all 
the war-time dreams of a new Britain, time is going backwards. 
Just as we hear V2 coming after it has burst, so, having touched 
the dream of social security, we revert to the concepts of 1911. 

What then have we gained? We have clearly failed to 
gain a new philosophy. But in terms of piecemeal progress— 
a series of unrelated social measures—we have gained much. 
The Government have rejected the Beveridge philosophy, but 
have accepted the majority of the Beveridge items. The sum 
of these represents a considerable extension of existing services 
and the introduction of some new ones. If we did not know 
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what is missing, we should regard the Government proposals 
as a sign of major progress. 

The most remarkable thing about the reception of the 
White Paper has been the complete absence of that excitement 
which greeted its Beveridge predecessor. The opposition is 
quieter and the proponents of the scheme have greeted its 
re-appearance with a calm assurance. In the long lapse during 
which the Government were reported to be “ thinking”’, public 
opinion has become adjusted. Both the messianic fervour and 
the hostile frenzy aroused by Beveridge have subsided. The 
White Paper follows Beveridge, but seems no longer revolu- 
tionary. The tide has come in quickly. The inclusion of all 
citizens, which was an unexpected innovation twenty-one 
months ago, now seems relatively commonplace. The reception 
of the White Paper marks the speed with which current thinking 
has developed. What The Times called “the area of common 
convictions ” has widened considerably. 

Sir William Jowitt, speaking about the Government plan 
in the House of Commons, emphasized that the new social 
insurance plan is the logical outcome of existing services. This 
does not apply to all its provisions. In fact the plan falls into 
three sections. First, those proposals which merely improve 
services we have already ; ; secondly, suggestions for introducing 
new principles into existing services ; thirdly, the introduction 
of entirely new services. 

In the first group, sickness and unemployment benefit will 
be paid at higher rates, but no new principle will be introduced. 
We are no nearer to realizing the old claim for benefit of 
unlimited duration. Originally a Labour Party tenet, endorsed 
by the Minority Report of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, this was canonized by Beveridge and has wide support. 
The Government suggest instead that unemployment benefit 
shall be.paid for six months only, and sickness benefit reduced 
after three years. They appear to doubt their ability to control 
the work-shy and the hypochondriac—and to have little con- 
fidence in the effects of their proposed employment and medical 
plans. The unfortunate long-term sick and unemployed will 
still be dealt with according to rigid financial rules unconnected 
with the real condition—industrial, physical, psychological—of 
the individuals themselves. To the personal uncertainty which 
is anyhow inherent in sickness and in lack of work, will be 
added the fear of poverty which looms ahead. Even the 
increased cash benefits are admitted, both by Mr. Bevin and 
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Sir William Jowitt, to be insufficient for full maintenance. So 
is the old age pension rate. To some extent, therefore, the 
apparent improvement is illusory. Unemployment benefit is 
already payable at the new rate, and the only gains are the 
increase in sickness benefit and in basic old age pensions. But 
as all rates are below maintenance level, and as unemployment 
benefit will eventually stop altogether, a second line of defence 
is mecessary, especially as the new benefits will go nowhere 
near to meeting rents in London and the bigger cities. 

Rents defy the principle of flat-rate benefit. As Sir William 
Beveridge emphasized, 

“An allowance of tos. a week for rent in 1938 would 
have been anything from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. too much for 
more than two-thirds of the Scottish households, and 
anything from 2s. 6d. to 1os. and upwards too little for 
half the London households.” 

There is, therefore, no single flat-rate which will be fair to the 
Londoner without giving a bonus to the Highland crofter or 
the farm labourer’s family in Lincolnshire. In spite of this 
anomaly, Sir William decided in favour of the traditional flat- 
rate benefit. The Government agree with him. They propose 
a benefit which is not even intended to meet inevitably high 
rents, and they justify this specific inadequacy on the grounds 
that it would have been outrageous to provide unequal benefits 
for the same contribution. However, people with large families 
will receive higher benefits than bachelors, and there seems no 
reason why, if real security be the aim, benefits should not be 
varied to include high rent allowances in high rent areas. 
Alternatively, there is the Fabian proposal that standard benefit 
should include a hypothetical rent allowance, say 5s., and that 
those with higher rents should be entitled, irrespective of 
income, to receive their actual rent, subject to maxima fixed 
regionally and in relation to the size of the family.. These 
suggestions are, of course, palliative. Rents need tackling 
from the land upwards. But meanwhile a man’s ability to 
maintain his home is a basic principle of social security. On 
the proposed benefit he will not be able to do so. 

Old age pensions raise a very different set of arguments. 
The humanitarian reasons for making old age pensions really 
enough for subsistence conflict with economic arguments for 
postponing full-rate old age pensions until productivity has 
increased sufficiently to support them. Current proposals would 
eventually include all citizens in pension rights. This would 
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increase alarmingly the total number of potential claimants. 
The White paper estimates that between 1945 and 1975 the 
proportion of old age pensioners to every 100 contributors 
will increase from 16 to 31. Beveridge took a pessimistic 
view of this and suggested initial old age pensions of only 
14s. single and 25s. double, not increasing to the full rates 
of 24s. and gos. until 1965. This was certainly a gloomy 
outlook for the old age pensioners, who said so stridently. 
The Government therefore propose to increase immediate old 
age pensions to 20s. and 35s. The short-term outlook for the 
pensioners is therefore better. The long-term outlook is 
infinitely worse, for the Government are not budgeting for 
old age pensions ever reaching full subsistence level. Pen- 
sioners, without other resources, are thus permanently com- 
mitted to a Means Test supplement. In practice this works 
satisfactorily at present and there seems no violent opposition 
to it on the part of old age pensioners. Administratively, 
however, it involves the permanent retention of the assistance 
service, and a double system of recording. The old people, 
too, and more particularly the younger ones who are just 
becoming concerned about their period of retirement, will 
never have subsistence as of right. Private insurances will of 
course continue, but it is very doubtful whether the low wage 
earner, already obliged to pay 3s. 10d. weekly for the Govern- 
ment insurance, can additionally make private provision. The 
argument is not for raising basic pensions to the full subsistence 
level now, but for making provision for,them to be increased 
regularly over a long-term period, as national productivity 
expands. Meanwhile the Government, who have written 
immediate optimistic figures into the White Paper, cannot now 
go back on their own minimum—the cost of whjch accounts 
in part for the penurious treatment of the children. 

The Government are, therefore, for all these reasons, com- 
mitted to continuing the present double-deck system of 
insurance and assistance. They cannot avoid disbursing real 
subsistence for the whole time that citizens are involuntarily 
unable to earn, but instead of using the normal insurance 
mechanism, they will give “supplementation according to 
need.” For each week’s subsistence, claimants must dip twice 
into the common pool instead of once. The insurance section 
of the scheme deliberately aims too low. The retention of the 
Assistance service as an integral part of the scheme has not 
generally been observed. Beveridge had suggested that the 
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role of assistance would gradually reduce until it remained 
little more than a catch-pan for the residual cases. In his plan 
the ordinary insurance section of the Ministry would include 
trained staff with broad responsibilities for welfare and for 
co-operation with other relevant Central and Local Government 
services. Under the new scheme the main insurance sections 
of the Ministry look like covering a rather arid field of com- 
putation and recording, personal service being available only 
to those claimants who filter through to the Assistance Section. 

Falling into the second category, both maternity benefit and 
widows’ pensions, services already well established, will incor- 
porate new principles. Maternity benefit will increase the lump 
sum at birth to £4, and will make it available to all women 
on the birth of a child. The new principle concerns the payment 
of a weekly maternity benefit of 36s. for three months to all 
women who normally go out to work. This 36s. will be 
compensation for presumed loss of earnings, although the 
White Paper does not explicitly link this with a condition that 
women should stay home from work in the period immediately 
before and after the birth. In this respect we are behind other 
countries, including the majority of South American ones, 
which have already implemented the Washington Convention 
of 1919, making it illegal to employ women for the period of 
three months around the birth of a child. The new Act should 
include this veto. There will also be a four-weeks “ attendant’s 
allowance ” for non-earning pregnant women. These cash aids 
to maternity must not, of course, be considered in a vacuum. 
Complementary aids—medical and nursing—will presumably be 
available, more satisfactorily than now, under the terms of the 
Medical Services White Paper. 

A new principle is also to be introduced for widows. In 
the past we have paid tos. weekly to the widows of insured 
men, irrespective of their age, earning ability, or the ages of 
their children. For those who had to live entirely on public 
funds, tos. was ridiculously inadequate ; for those who could 
normally work and earn as able-bodied women, it was a 
redundant bonus. In future widows will receive 36s. a week 
for the very difficult period of adjustment in the three months 
following their husband’s death. After that they will be dealt 
with according to the ages of their children, if any. Those 
with children will get a guardian’s allowance, plus children’s 
allowance, as long as they have children of school age. Widows 
with no children will be expected to support themselves in the 
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normal way. Only those who are widowed after fifty, or whose 
last child ceases to be dependent after the widow reaches the 
age of fifty or over, will qualify at once for a widow’s pension 
at the same rate as the standard old age pensions. Widows of 
the future will therefore be considered in terms of their current 
family responsibilities and personal condition, and will not 
automatically qualify for a pension just because they had 
formerly been married. 

There will also be four new services.! Free school dinners 
and milk are to be coupled with low children’s allowances. 
Sit William Beveridge suggested that such children’s allowances 
should be sufficient to maintain children entirely. The Govern- 
ment reject this idea and say that the responsibility for main- 
tenance must continue to rest upon the parents ; the low cash 
allowances are supposed to be only “a general contribution to 
family funds.” The first children in each family will therefore 
be excluded from cash payments, but all children will be eligible 
for milk and dinners. It is true that children can today get 
school milk and meals where facilities exist. Parents who cannot 
pay can get the service free. But there are still some 11,000 
departments of elementary schools with no school feeding 
arrangements at all. The innovation in the new scheme— 
which should more properly have been included in the Education 
Act than mooted in the Insurance White Paper—is the provision 
of school meals free and universally. The great merits here 
seem to be the opportunity for social education and, secondly, 
the assurance that the food will actually go into the stomachs 
of the children for whom it is designed. Sceptics would even 
like to see children’s allowances paid entirely in services and 
goods in case parents spend cash allowances on themselves. 
To do this would, however, remove permanently the hope of 
educating parents. Only by providing enough cash to make 
selective spending possible, by giving recipients free choice 
about its outlay, and by simultaneously conducting educational 
campaigns, can we change the standards of the nation. Inade- 
quate as they are, these allowances will prevent at any rate 
some families from sinking into hopeless poverty. Coupled 
with proper housing they should alleviate the weight of dirt 
and squalor, that all these bring of moral degradation. 

However, it is clear that the proposed 5s. allowances are 
too low to make a pronounced difference in the homes of 
those who start by being very poor, especially as the first child 


' Including the funeral grant and the new medical plan. 
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is not to be included. By the time the second child comes 
along, bringing his’5s., the initially poor family will already have 
started on the downward grade. Secondly, these allowances 
are quite useless to maintain any reasonable standard of health 
and nutrition for children whose families are totally dependent 
on social insurance benefit. The gesture of including the first 
child of such families at 5s. is.inadequate. The most satisfactory 
method of mending the proposals would be to raise all allowances 
to something in the region of 8s. plus free school feeding. 
Alternatively, if the Government have set their face against 
this, it will be necessary to add an additional sum, in respect of 
each dependent child, to the benefit of parents receiving 
guardians or old age pensions, unemployment or sickness 
benefit. This would not interfere with the routine payment 
of the 5s. through the post office, but would ensure that families 
where there are no other resources would have proper means 
of maintaining their children. It may be objected that the 
“wages stop” would prevent this, but even agricultural 
minimum wages at {£3 5s. are high enough to allow a margin 
within which the unemployed farm workers’ family could 
receive increased allowances without bringing his total family 
income too near to what he would receive from wages plus 
children’s allowances were he in work. From every point of 
view (raising the birth rate or abolishing poverty) 5s. 1s a silly 
sum. No people are quicker to note this than the service 
audiences who spontaneously ask lecturers what this tiny sum 
is for. It is clear that the old campaign for the initial intro- 
duction of children’s allowance must be changed to year-long 
agitation for their increase. 

These are the main proposals of a scheme which, says the 
new Minister, “will at least take the edge off the mishaps of 
life.” Alterations of detail are needed all along the line, but 
there is nothing in the general lay-out with which we need to 
quarrel. However, what seems to be lacking and what careful 
reading of the White Paper and of Hansard fails to elicit, is 
any basic aim. Are we to build a great new machine merely 

“ take the edge off the mishaps of life?” Is that the sort of 
future goal we have in mind? None of the piecemeal cash 
proposals is linked with a specifically constructive policy. It 
is true that old age pensions will include a faint inducement 
to the old to keep.at work ; but we do not know if these higher 
cash provisions (plus cash supplements) are the most economical 
and appropriate outlay of those resources needed to maintain 
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the increasing horde of aged persons. Nor have we defined 
the function of the aged in an ageing population. With similar 
irrelevancy, funeral benefit will be paid without regard to 
funeral prices. Jowitt says that there shall eventually be 2 
review of “ indirect expenses ” connected with funerals. But 
it is the direct expenses—to undertakers, cemeteries, and 
crematoria—which need enquiry.1 There is no single proposal 
in the White Paper the aim of which can be immediately 
detected, nor which can reasonably be expected to achieve any 
of the possible alternative objectives. 

We are acting empirically all along the line. We are not 
even utilizing the experience of other lands. Both New Zealand 
and Russia have shown us that cash payments can be directly 
linked with social policy—but in Great Britain we are stepping 
up existing cash payments, and introducing new ones, without 
any apparent aim. New Zealand, for example, aims at abolishing 
poverty. Its social security ‘benefits, including children’s 
allowances, fill up the gap between family incomes and the 
high Government estimate of necessary income. National 
resources are channelled, without duplication, into the homes 
where they are needed. Triple measures for minimum wages, 
social security benefit and children’s allowances, make it 
impossible to live below the New Zealand poverty line. This 
means that, apart from the medical services, wealthier New 
Zealanders are not eligible for cash benefit. All pay in, but 
only those below the Government’s personal and family scale 
draw out. This is applied social security; it is not social 
insurance. All New Zealanders have an established right to 
be raised above the poverty line, but they have no absolute 
right to receive benefit and children’s allowances irrespective 
of other resources, and by virtue of having paid a contribution. 
New Zealand sees the contribution for what it really is, a tax, 
and no aura of sacrosanct right to benefit arises from its payment. 
In New Zealand, social security is a conscious levelling-up. It 
is extremely effective. 

There are, however, social and political objections to the 
New Zealand method, which, though invalid for a relatively 
classless and equalitarian society, would mitigate against its 
operation here. In the first place, when an income declaration 
conditions the receipt of cash we call it a Means Test. We 
complacently answer similar questions when applying for tax 
relief or seeking help with higher education, but conditional 


1 The Board of Trade could help here by publishing the recent recommendations of the 
Central Price Regulation Committee. 
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cash maintenance evokes all the old hostilities and horrors. 
Secondly, even if we could forget about the Means Test, we 
should still find ourselves divided into two social strata— 
those receiving cash aid and those too superior to qualify. 
Social security would carry the indefinable taint of a service 
provided for the poorer by the richer. In Britain it is better 
to make the benefits equally available, as we propose to do, 
for all alike. It is a practicable demonstration of equalitarian 
democracy. However, there is no need, because benefit will 
be widely spread, to spread it also thinly. There need be no 
conflict between democratic distribution and adequate sub- 
sistence. The great majority. of the population have no 
resources other than their wages or the benefits which will 
replace wages. The minority who already have sufficient 
income from other services will be taxable on their total income 
including benefit. As long as benefit is taxable there is no 
waste in paying it equally, at a high subsistence rate, to rich 
and poor. If we aimed at abolishing poverty, we should adopt 
the New Zealand type of family yardstick for plentiful sub- 
sistence ; but we could additionally preserve the twin democratic 
principles of equal benefits for all citizens, plus graded income 
tax spread over aggregate incomes including social security 
benefits and allowances. 

Children’s allowances in New Zealand are related to removing 
poverty. In Russia they are aimed at raising the birth-rate. 
In this country they will apparently be aimed at neither. The 
Russians pay a lump sum at the birth of all children from the 
third. In addition, the fourth and subsequent children receive 
a monthly allowance until they are five years old. This allowance 
is graded upwards, until the eleventh child brings a monthly 
return almost equal to the wages of an additional male wage- 
earner. Incidentally these allowances refer to the child’s 
number in the family. Even if the first ten children die, the 
eleventh, though reigning in single state, will continue to 
receive the allowance appropriate to the eleventh child. These 
are positive cash inducements to fertility. The Germans, 
equally ingenious, have a negative approach. Early marriage 
is encouraged by state loans; the repayment of these loans is 
remitted in part or in whole according to the number of 
children born to the young couple in the early years of marriage. 
These cash bribes, as well as the Russian medals for mother- 
hood, aim at a quantitative increase in the population. The 
Swedes, however, who have thought more about population 
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than most other people, veto cash allowances and concentrate 
entirely on environmental improvements and services in kind. 
Conscious family planning, based on widespread knowledge of 
contraceptive technique, is part of the Swedish plan to achieve 
replacement, but with the emphasis on quality. In Britain we 
have at present ‘no population policy. We hope the Royal 
Commission will evolve one. But this seems no reason for 
introducing children’s allowances—an effective instrument for 
either reducing poverty or for stimulating the birth rate or for 
both—without any discernible policy at all. 

What then should be done? How can the Government 
pieces be welded into a plan and implement a conscious policy ? 
This is not the time to make those more fundamental proposals 
which would diminish the importance of the flat-rate contribu- 
tion and inctease both the amount and the flexibility of the 
Exchequer share, thus gearing the social security scheme more 
closely with budgetary policy. That is an inevitable develop- 
ment, but it lies some thirty years ahead. The immediate task 
is to ‘improve the Government scheme and. to use it as a con- 
scious weapon against want. On this assumption, we should 
suggest that: (1) benefit rates be raised to subsistence level (at 
the current cost of living when the scheme is introduced with 
a provision for periodical review); (2) unemployment and 
sickness benefit should be paid at the initial rate as long as 
the contingency lasts; (3) children’s allowances should be 
increased either uniformly, or, if they are also partly directed 
to raising the birth-rate, with an extra bonus for added children. 
These allowances should be at full subsistence level for families 
where the breadwinner is himself receiving benefit; (4) rent 
allowance, fixed regionally and according to family size, should 
be available to beneficiaries whose standard benefit fails to meet 
their actual rent; (5) full responsibility not only for cash 
benefit but for individual welfare and for co-operation with 
relevant medical, personal and environmental services should 
test on those carrying out the normal daily work of the new 
Ministry ; the Assistance service should deal with residual cases 
only. These are minimum specific suggestions. The reputation 
of the scheme, even after these are carried out, will ultimately 
depend on the drive and vision of the Minister, and on the 
televant knowledge and the deep human understanding of his 
many staff. 








UNIVERSITY FINANCE AND THE 
STATE ' 


By J. T. SAUNDERS 


TREASURY minute of a2jsth August, 1832, 

relating to payments to the Universities of Oxford 

and Cambridge charged on the Civil List until 

1834, contains information of what may well be the 

earliest financial support afforded by the Government 
to the universities. Oxford and Cambridge both received 
from Henry VII £10 for ever on condition that they bound 
themselves to celebrate annually on 17th February a religious 
ceremony. The annuity was charged on the revenues of the 
Abbot, Prior and Convents of St. Peter’s, Westminster. On 
the dissolution of the monasteries, it was decreed by the Court 
of Augmentations (36 Henry VIII) to be payable out of the 
King’s revenues and the payment was so made until the date 
of the minute. But the annuity was reduced by fees and other 
charges, so that Cambridge received £8 3s. 6d. and Oxford 
£7 19s. 6d. The Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity 
was endowed with an annual stipend of {10 charged in the 
same way as the annuity and reduced also by fees. Professor- 
ships of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge by Henry VII in 1540 were endowed each with an 
annual stipend of £40 (reduced to £34 18s. by fees) and these 
annual stipends were a charge on the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. The Dean and Chapter, however, instead of 
accepting the responsibility for paying the stipends, made over 
certain lands to the King on condition that he would pay the 
stipends from the Exchequer as he paid the salaries of the 
Professors of Law and Physics, whose chairs had been founded 
at the same time. 

In 1844 a question in Parliament led to the Treasury referring 
to early records of payments to the Universities. The payments 
in question were {100 each to the Professors of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, £376 to the 
Professor of Modern History and £182 to the Professor of 
Botany at Oxford and to similar payments to Professors at 
Cambridge. A note, dated 7th April, 1845, by Mr. Edward 


1 This article had unfortunately to be held over from the Special Number which dealt 
with the Universities last October.—Editor. 
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Cardwell says that it appears that payments to these Professors 
(or some of them) were made from the King’s Civil List so far 
back as 1786 and continued to be so made until 1815, the 
amount varying in almost every year, and in some years no 
payments appear to have been made. From 1815 to 1821 the 
payments were made from the grant for Civil Contingencies, 
and from 1822, when the payments became regular, they were 
voted in supply. Those payments were not, however, made 
in virtue of any specific grants from the Crown; they appear 
to have been, in the first instance, gratuities given annually, 
or occasionally, to certain Professors for reading courses of 
lectures. 

The Professorship of Modern History was founded by 
George I in 1724 with a stipend of £400, reduced by fees to 
£371 8s. The letters patent founding the Professorship directed 
that, in addition to giving lectures and instructions in modern 
history, the Professor should maintain with a sufficient salary, 
two persons under himself well qualified to instruct in writing 
and speaking modern languages twenty scholars, who were to 
receive their instruction gratuitously. 

These early grants to universities came from royal favour 
and not from any action taken by Parliament, although Parlia- 
ment was later asked to accept responsibility for their contin- 
uance. The Treasury by the minute referred to above recom- 
mended that all these charges, except that payable to the 
Professor of Botany, the legal title to which was doubtful, should 
be payable from Land Revenues and that the salary of the 
Professor of Botany was to be added to the Estimate annually 
submitted to Parliament for certain other professors of the two 
universities and voted from year to year. 

Until the beginning of last century Oxford and Cambridge 
were the only universities in England and Wales, but Scotland 
had four, the oldest, St. Andrew’s, being founded in 1411 and 
the latest, Edinburgh, in 1583. The first sign of an increase 
of institutions of a university character in England was the 
establishment of University College, London, in 1826, which 
was followed closely by the establishment of King’s College in 
1829 and Durham University in 1832. London University 
dates from 1836. Owens College, Manchester, which began 
its teaching career in 1851, became the parent of the Victoria 
University, Manchester, which received its charter in 1880, and 
the University Colleges of Wales became the University of 
Wales in 1893. Birmingham University received its charter in 
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1900, Liverpool in 1903, Leeds in 1904, Shefheld in 1905, 
Belfast in 1909, and Reading in 1926. All these universities 
developed from University Colleges. 

These universities, and the university colleges from which 
they developed, lacked endowments on the scale of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges and they were almost all of them in 
continuous financial difficulties. The only source from which 
they could obtain the necessary financial aid was the Exchequer, 
to which an appeal for aid was made in 1888. The view taken 
by the Exchequer of the need for the Government to support 
the University Colleges is expressed as follows ina memorandum, 
dated 1st March, 1889, of the Lord President of the Council 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer :! 

“ The class of Colleges whom it is intended to benefit 
are the growth of recent years, and have sprung up to meet 
the demand for higher education in great centres of 
population among persons who cannot afford to spend 
two or three years at the old universities. The distinguish- 
ing feature of those institutions is that they give teaching 
of a university standard in arts and science, and are located 
in populous districts. 

Experience has shown that institutions of this character 
rarely thrive without substantial pecuniary assistance to 
supplement the amount they earn in fees. The University 
Colleges of Great Britain are modern institutions which 
have not, like the old universities, grown rich through the 
accumulated endowments of centuries, and the income 
they derive from subscriptions and, in some cases, grants 
from local public funds, does not suffice to fill the gap 
between the sums paid as fees and the necessary expenses 
of a University College. All of them, with the possible 
exception of Owens College, Manchester, are in pecuniary 
straits.” 

A Treasury minute, dated 11th March, 1889, recommended 
a grant of £15,000 for the University Colleges of Great Britain 
for a period of five years and appointed a Committee to 
distribute the grants. The Committee were Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, the Rev. J. Percival (Headmaster of Rugby 
School), the Rev. G. F. Browne (Honorary Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge) and Mr. R. G. C. Mowbray, 
M.P., The grant was distributed among the claimants as 
follows : 


1 Accounts and Papers, 1889, LIx, 13 and 351. 
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King’s College, London .. én - . 
University College, London ne -. 1,700 
Owens College, Manchester ae .. 1,800 
Mason’s College, Birmingham... .. 1,400 
Firth College, Sheffield ... - .. 1,200 
The Yorkshire College, Leeds... .. 1,400 
University College, Liverpool ale -. §,§00 
University College, Bristol . - .. 1,200 
University College, Nottingham . 1,400 
The Durham College of Science, Newcastle 1,200 
University College, Dundee - 1+ §00 

£15,000 


This grant from the Exchequer was not new in principle. 
Payments from funds voted by Parliament were made to the 
Scottish Universities and these payments amounted in 1844-45 
to a little more than £7,000 (Edinburgh £2,580, St. Andrew’s 
£1,009, Glasgow £1,360, and Aberdeen £2,130), and in the 
years 1846-65 £436,642 was spent on the Queen’s Colleges in 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The University Colleges of Wales 
first received grants from the Exchequer in 1882 when £2,000 
was paid to them, but by 1887 the grant had risen to £12,000, 
the University Colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff 
each receiving £4,000. Owens College, Manchester, had 
received £2,000 in 1887. In 1839 London University received 
£4,700 which was voted on the Estimates for higher education. 
Thereafter that University received an annual grant which had 
risen to £5,437 in 1862 and to £9,409 in 1870. In addition 
money for buildings amounting to £105,000 was paid during 
the period 1839-1870. The new principle was the setting up 
of a Committee to distribute a block grant among institutions 
of a university character. 

In 1892 the Committee asked each of the institutions in 
receipt of the Exchequer grant three questions : 

(1) Has the grant tended to increase local interest and 
support, and if so, in what manner ? 

(2) Can you give any proof or indication that your 
neighbourhood of the county generally are receiving an 
adequate return for the amount contributed out of general 
taxation ? 

(3) Has the number of students taking courses of study 
of “ university rank ” increased, and, if so, to what extent ? 
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The Committee said that the answers to these questions showed 
that the grants had been most stimulating and encouraging. 
They recommended that the grant should be doubled and 
continued at that rate until 1894, and that the grant should be 
regarded as experimental. The recommendation that the grant 
should be doubled was not, however, adopted. Bedford 
College and Queen’s College were admitted as new claimants 
and each received a small grant. On the renewal of the grant 
in 1894 the distribution was much as before, but Dundee and 
Queen’s College dropped out ; and the grant to King’s College 
was conditional on their removing within the year the 
denominational tests from all their teachers other than the 
theological. 

The amount of the Exchequer grant rose slowly, as the 
following table shows : 


England Wales 
4 £ 

1889 92 - .. 16,500 .. 12,000 
1897 - ~ .. 26,000 .. 15,265 
1901 os - .. 36,000... 16,000 
1904... a .. 69,000 .. 16,000 
1905 Sea “a .. II§,o0oo .. 16,000 
I9IO li i +>» BRR 890  «% 31,000 
1915 .. 170,000. 31,000 


In addition to the Exchequer grants there were also grants 
available from the Board of Education in aid of technological 
and professional work in Universities in England and Wales, 
the so-called “‘ Statement” grants.1 These amounted in 1913-14 
to £44,623. In that year the total of all grants from Government 
sources, other than Board of Education grants paid for teachers 
in training, was as follows: England £244,147, Wales £31,000, 
Scotland £85,000, Ireland £82,000. 

Until that year the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and Trinity College, Dublin, had received no part of the 
Exchequer grant nor a “Statement” grant. But in 1913-14 
Oxford received a “Statement” grant of £322 which was 
paid to the department of engineering, the grant rising to 
£350 in 1914-15. Cambridge received a “ Statement” grant 
for the first time in 1915 when £5,873 was paid to the Medical 
School of the university, a payment which rose to £8,000 in 
1919. The position immediately after the war of 1914-18 was 


1 Statement of grants available from the Board of Education in aid of technological 
and professional work in Universities in England and Wales. 
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that the Exchequer Grant was being distributed to all the 
universities of Great Britain, except Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, and to almost all the university 
colleges. 

The financial difficulties which the universities and university 
colleges faced during the war period of 1914-18 were eased 
to some extent by special non-recurrent grants from the 
Treasury. The annual and non-recurrent grants for 1919-20 
were as follows : 


NNon- 
Annual recurrent 
£ £ 
England. . a .. 461,000 .. 284,250 
Wales .. a - $2,500 .. 12,500 
Scotland. . as .. 165,000 .. 72,250 
Ireland .. ‘i .» 888080 .. 21,000 





£789,500 £390,000 
Included in these non-recurrent grants were temporary grants 
of £30,000 each to Oxford and Cambridge and {12,000 to 
Trinity College, Dublin. Some of the non-recurrent grants to 
universities were relatively large, Manchester for instance, 
received £103,000 in addition to the annual grant of £40,000. 

After the war of 1914-18 the contribution of the univer- 
sities to the national cause emphasized the value to the nation 
of its universities and university institutions, and it was obvious 
that without financial assistance from the Government none of 
those institutions, not even the older universities with their 
considerable endowments, could develop in a manner that 
would fulfil the increasing need for higher education and 
research. 

In July, 1918, all the universities, including Oxford and 
Cambridge, had been invited by the Principal of Birmingham 
University (Sir Oliver Lodge) to take part in a deputation for 
the purpose of applying to the Government for increased 
financial support. It was arranged that the deputation should 
be received by the Chancellor, the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the President of the Board of 
Education, but there was no certainty that the deputation 
would contain representatives of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
it might have been confined to those who had already received 
money from ine Exchequer grant. The President (Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher) accordingly wrote to the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford 
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and Cambridge suggesting that Oxford and Cambridge should 
be represented because it would be a convenience to the Govern- 
ment to have a conspectus of the requirements of higher 
education all over the country. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
sent representatives, but Oxford at any rate regarded the 
invitation with some suspicion. The Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, replying on 19th November, 1918, to a circular letter 
of 14th November from the President of the Board of Education 
suggesting the form in which applications for aid by universities 
should be presented said :! 

“Your circular letter refers primarily to the State-aided 
Universities, from which we differ in this matter, first 
because we have no funds ‘ from local sources,’ and secondly 
because hitherto we have received very little aid from the 
State, Convocation being (in my opinion rightly) suspicious 
of Government interference. It would be undesirable in 
the time at our disposal? to attempt to give you the detailed 
statements of ‘requirements’ or ‘special provisions’ 
which the modern Universities no doubt keep written up 
from year to year. I can only indicate the lines on which 
certain subsidies have been given us hitherto and the 
principles on which further assistance might be accepted.” 

However unwilling Oxford and Cambridge might be to 
accept a Government grant because of. the fear of control by 
the state, their hands were forced by the needs of the scientific 
departments, needs which were unlikely to be met by private 
benefactions and which would certainly increase as time went 
on. The annual grants which the heads of the science depart- 
ments at Oxford required amounted to £17,200 a year with an 
additional capital sum of £163,000 for extension ot the depart- 
ments. The needs of the science departments at Cambridge 
were larger, but of the same order. 

In 1919, it was announced by the Board of Education that 
the Government had decided to amalgamate the “ Statement ” 
grants with the other main parliamentary grants to universities 
as conducive not only to the preservation of university 
autonomy, but also to the efficient administration of university 
funds. He said that it was proposed to set up a new Standing 
Committee which would advise the Government on grants to 
universities and university colleges and that, if the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were willing to co-operate with the 

1 Oxford University Gazette, 23rd May, 1919. 
2 The date of the conference was 23rd November. 
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Government in rendering an inquiry into their resources as 
effective as possible, the Government would be prepared to 
instruct this Committee to submit recommendations with a 
view to an emergency grant being made to the two universities 
for the financial year to meet the immediately urgent need of 
salaries and maintenance. In conclusion the President referred 
to the question of Government control. He said : 

“No one appreciates more fully than myself the vital 
importance of preserving the liberty and autonomy of the 
universities within the general lines laid down under their 
constitution. The state is, in my opinion, not competent 
to direct the work of education and disinterested research 
which is carried on by universities, and the responsibility 
for its conduct must rest solely with their governing 
bodies and teachers. This is a principle which has always 
been observed in the distribution of funds which Parliament 
has voted for subsidizing university work; and so long 
as I have any hand in shaping the national system of 
education I intend to observe this principle. | do not 
believe that any of the universities which have received 
state grants have ever found any reason to think that the 
receipt of such grants has involved state interference in 
matters for which they are themselves responsible.” 

It was evident that there was much opposition in Oxford 
to an application being made for 2 Government grant. When 
the decree authorizing the Vice-Chancellor to make such an 
application was submitted to Convocation it was carried on a 
division, 126 voting in favour and 88 against. At Cambridge? 
there was also opposition to the proposal to apply for a Govern- 
ment grant but, as Sir J. J. Thomson said when the proposal 
was discussed in the Senate, “‘ What was the alternative ?” He 
said that he disliked, and he supposed every one disliked, the 
idea of receiving Government money, but the alternative was 
an inefficient university, and much as he disliked the receipt 
of money from the Government he disliked still more the idea 
of an inefficient university. The Senate were comforted by the 
assurance that the Standing Committee which the Government 
proposed to appoint would be a Committee of the Treasury and 
not responsible to the Board of Education, and a younger 
member of the Senate, who had worked during the war at a 
Government experimental station, assured them from _ his 
experience that efficiency decided whether there would be 


? Cambridge University Reporter, 1918-19, p. 668. 
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interference or not, if the university was eflicient and remained 
efficient it would get its grant without interference with its 
activities. When the proposal was laid before the Senate there 
was no opposition and the Grace was passed without a division. 

The University Grants Committee which was constituted in 
1919 was a Committee of the Treasury, and it was in principle 
a return to the method which had been adopted in 1889 when 
a block grant to universities and university colleges was first 
voted in the Estimates. In 1912, however, the distribution of 
the Exchequer grant had been transferred from the Treasury 
to the Board of Education. Some of the universities regarded 
the transfet with misgivings, they preferred the Treasury. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain questioned the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House on the subject of the transfer and 
expressed the hope that the Chancellor would oppose it. But 
it was represented that a considerable portion of the universities’ 
receipts from Government sources came through the Board of 
Education and that it would avoid considerable overlapping 
and unnecessary complication if the whole of the grants were 
placed in the hands of one authority ; and the universities were 
assured that the Board of Education had no desire to claim a 
control different in character from that which the Treasury had 
exercised. 

The principle of a block grant to universities and the 
distribution of the grant to individual universities and university 
colleges made it difficult for Parliament to control by financial 
means the policy of any particular university, and the distribu- 
tion of the grant was made by a committee composed of persons 
of high academic standing who were well acquainted with the 
universities and their needs. The Committee itself took care to 
interfere as little as possible with the policy of a particular 
university, and the grant to each university or university college 
was a block grant, and only in exceptional circumstances was 
any portion of the grant earmarked for special purposes. The 
universities were free to spend their block grants as they thought 
best, but there was always in the background the knowledge 
that how the grant was spent must influence the University 
Grant Committee when the time came for it to be renewed. 

But policy and finance cannot be separated, and finance must 
control policy to some extent and often to a very considerable 
extent. Parliament cannot avoid some control of the univer- 
sities through the Exchequer Grants, but the extent of the 
control is an open question. There has been no recent attempt 
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on the part of the Government to control the policy of univer- 
sities, but the importance of such control is evident to political 
parties, especially in connection with the formation and guidance 
of political thought. In this country the universities have not 
been used, as they have been in some countries, to propagate 
political doctrines. Such propagation of political doctrines is 
easier when the universities are controlled by a department of 
state, and the fear of such control and its consequences has 
prevented the universities being placed under the Board of 
Education, and has maintained them as institutions in which there 
is no control, other than that of public opinion, of the freedom 
of thought and expression. But at the time of the Reformation 
the Crown was specially interested in controlling religious and 
political opinions and there were attempts made to control such 
opinions. The Report of the Oxford and Cambridge Com- 
mission of 1922! puts forward the desire of the Crown to control 
opinion at Oxford and Cambridge as one of the reasons for the 
dominance of the colleges over the universities. The Com- 
missioners said in their Report: ‘“‘ The monarchs found the 
colleges more easy to manage than the universities. They 
therefore put its government largely into the hands of the 
colleges. The systems adopted for this purpose differed in the 
two universities. At Cambridge the action appears to have 

been taken as a measure against the Puritan movement. Laud 
carried the same principle even further in his Oxford Statutes 
which stereotyped the domination of the colleges over the 
universities. But as the power of the colleges grew their work 
as instruments of Crown policy grew less. When James II 
tried to use the college system for a sudden reversal of the 
traditional religious policy of the Crown, he found that his 
predecessors had erected in the college system an instrument 
so powerful that the King could no longer manipulate it with 
ease or even safety. The lesson was sharp and was not lost on 
those in power.” 

Since that time there has been no attempt made by the 
Government to control the universities, but the danger of their 
being controlled as the instrument of a political party is always 
in the background. There were lively expressions of opinion 
on the subject’ of state control of the universities when Dr. 
E. H. Griffiths, Principal of the University College, Cardiff, 
said at the meeting in 1913 of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science: “‘ The freedom of the universities is 


1 Accounts and Papers 1922, x, 27. 
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one of the highest educational assets of this country, and it is 
to the advantage of the country as a whole that each university 
should be left unfettered to develop its energies, promote 
research and advance learning in the manner best suited to its 
environment. It is conceivable that it might be better for our 
universities to struggle on in comparative poverty rather than 
to yield to the temptation of affluence coupled with state 
control.” Dr. Griffiths’ statements gave rise to furious con- 
troversy at the time. Zhe Star, whose views were believed to 
be representative of the Labour Party, is reported to have said 
that it would not do for the state to subsidize the universities 
and not have to any control over them. From a memorandum 
presented by the Labour Party to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Commission of 1922 it is clear that that Party were in favour 
of state control of the universities. The memorandum laid 
stress on the extension of extra-mural teaching, but made no 
reference to research as one of the functions of a university. 

If there is to be financial provision for the universities by 
the state it is‘necessary to know what the aim of that provision 
should be, and in order to know what the aim should be it is 
necessary to consider the functions of a university and the 
methods by which those functions may be discharged. When 
the University Grants Committee was constituted in 1919 
there were only incidental references to the functions of 
universities and there was no attempt at a definition. In a 
letter dated 16th July, 1920, and addressed to the Chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer makes it plain that the Treasury Grant is to be 
applicable only to such activities as are of a university character, 
but there is no definition of a university character. 

The function of a university is the advancement of know- 
ledge. This function it discharges by pursuing research, but 
since those who are to pursue research must first be taught, 
universities combine teaching with research. The function of 
teaching and the consequent relations between teachers and 
research workers and students leads to universities becoming 
associations or communities of people. The students are 
members during a most important formative period of their 
lives. The training of students both in learning and in char- 
acter is an important function of any university. The value to 
the state of a university is two-fold. It derives from the con- 
tributions to knowledge which are made by universities and 


1 First Report of the Universities Grant Committee, 1921. 
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which serve to increase, by the application to the needs of the 
community, the wealth and resources of the country and it 
derives also from the education which the students receive as 
fitting them to serve the country after graduation. 

If the state is to derive the greatest benefit from the univer- 
sities, provision must therefore be made for full facilities for 
the advancement of knowledge and arrangements must be made 
to ensure that all persons who can benefit by a university 
education may enter a university if they wish to do so. But 
before a person can benefit by a university education he must 
have reached a certain standard of school education, since it is 
a hindrance to universities to have to teach students whose 
school education has been insufficient. An expansion of the 
number of students in the universities of this country may be 
a desirable aim, but whether it can be immediately achieved 
without overloading the universities with students whose school 
education is deficient is doubtful. The number of students in 
the universities of England, Wales and Scotland just before the 
wat was 36,500, 3,500 and 10,000 respectively. In proportion 
to the population of these countries there was one university 
student for every thousand of the population of England, for 
Wales it was one in 741 and for Scotland one in 473. Figures, 
given in Report of the University Grants Committee for the 
period 1929-30 to 1934-35, for other countries are as follows : 
Italy, 1 in 800; Germany, 1 in 604; Holland, 1 in 579; 
Sweden, 1 in 543; France, 1 in 480; Switzerland, 1 in 387; 
and United States of America, 1 in 125. These figures are, 
however, based on different conceptions of “ institutes of 
higher learning ” and do not give secure grounds for a com- 
parison of the extent and quality of university education in the 
various countries. Commenting on these figures, the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers in a Report on University 
Developments! remarks than an increase of students up to 
50 per cent would not impose any strain on our social system. 
The strain of such an increase, if it were immediate, would fall 
on the universities, because at the present time the increase 
would overload the universities with insufficiently educated 
students. An estimate of the number of students who have 
reached a sufficiently high standard at school to benefit from 
a university education may be obtained from the number of 
those who obtained the Higher School Certificate. In 1942 
there were 15,821 entrants for this certificate and of these 

1 The Universities Review, xv1, May, 1944. 
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73.7 per cent were successful, so that we may assume that at 
the present time about 12,000 students in England and Wales 
obtain the Higher School Certificate. This is possibly too high 
a standard for entrance to a university, but it is a standard 
which the state has recently adopted for the award of State 
Bursaries which were designed to increase the supply of 
engineers and physicists.to meet the need of a nation at war, 
and there is no obvious reason why such a standard should be 
lowered if, when peace returns, similar awards are continued. 
Of the 40,000 students who form the student population of 
England and Wales about 1,500 are advanced students engaged 
in post-graduate studies and 38,500 are following courses for 
a degree which extends over three years. Since the annual 
entry of students must therefore be not much less than 13,000, 
it is clear that at present by no means all those who enter 
universities have reached the standard of the Higher School 
Certificate. Before an expansion of the student population can 
take place without detriment to the universities the number 
of those who continue at school their education to the 
standard of the Higher School Certificate must be increased. 
Such an increase may be expected, but it will not take place 
for some yeats to come, so that if the quality of the students 
is to be maintained the universities cannot look forward to a 
considerable immediate increase of their numbers of students. 

In 1938-39 the expenditure of the universities and university 
colleges of England, Wales and Scotland amounted to 
£6,750,000.! Half of this expenditure was on salaries, and the 
rest was divided as follows: administration, 9 per cent ; 
departmental and laboratory maintenance, libraries, museums 
and observatories, 16 per cent; maintenance of premises, 
12 per cent; other expenditure, e.g., scholarships, studentships, 
12 percent. Towards this expenditure the Treasury contributed 
£2,000,000, the Board of Education £12,600, and other Govern- 
ment Departments £245,000. The income of universities, other 
than that derived from parliamentary grants, comes from 
endowments, from donations and subscriptions, from Local 
Authorities, and from tuition and examination fees. The 
proportion of the income derived from endowments varies 
considerably ; it is 39.9 per cent of the total at Oxford, but 
only 5.9 per cent at Leeds, the average for all universities being 
15.4. The amount received in donations and subscriptions is 


1 Details of the income and expenditure of Universities and of the numbers of students 
are given in the appendices of the Reports of the Universities Grant Committee. 
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small, the average proportion of the total income of the 
universities received in this way is 2.6 per cent. Local Authorities 
contribute nearly 10 per cent of the total income of universities, 
but the proportion of this contribution to the income of 
different universities varies considerably; Oxford receives 
nothing, but at Sheffield 20 per cent of the total income comes 
from Local Authorities. 

Tuition and examination fees constitute 25 per cent to 30 
per cent of the total income of universities. At the various 
universities there is no great variation from this proportion as 
there is in other sources of income. The proportion of the 
income of the various universities derived from parliamentary 
grants varies from 25 per cent at Oxford and Cambridge to 
58 per cent at Reading, the exact average of all universities 
being 35.8 per cent for the year 1938-39. The following table 
shows the average distribution of the income in 1938-39 of the 
universities and university colleges in receipt of a Treasury 
grant. 


Percentage 

Source of Income of Income 
Parliamentary Grants - - << oe 
Endowments. . : “i «+ 3a 
Subscriptions and Donations ie « wae 
Local Authorities .. a es .. 10.0 
Tuition Fees . bs os ha .. 30.0 
Other income . . Fea 


The needs of the universities after the war can only be met 
if their incomes are very greatly increased. If there were no 
increase of staff and no extension of buildings, but if it were 
necessary to provide for an increase of salaries to meet the 
increased cost of living, which is now estimated to be about 
30 per cent higher than in the year before the outbreak of war, 
the cost of the increase would amount to about £1,000,000. 
If the cost of administration and maintenance increases no more 
than the increase in the cost of living an additional income of 
£750,000 would be required. So that, before expansion can be 
considered or the staffs remunerated on a more generous scale 
than at present, the Treasury grant must be approximately 
doubled, unless the universities can increase their income from 
other sources. The total income which all the universities 
received from endowments increased in the ten years ending 
1939-40 by £270,000. It is unlikely, therefore, that sufficient 
increase of income from this source will be obtained after the 
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war to meet the rise in prices, but some increase on a more 
generous scale than before the war may be received from 
industrial firms and associations in the form of contributions for 
the aid of research. An increase of the fees charged for tuition 
is undesirable because it would increase the cost of a student’s 
expenses and might lead to fewer students entering the 
universities. 

To meet the increased cost of salaries and maintenance after 
the war the universities will need an increase of income of not 
less than £2,000,000. Such an increase will do no more than 
prevent a diminution of the present scale of university activities, 
and will not allow for expansion. A further increase of income 
is needed to provide for an increase of staff in proportion to 
the number of students and for the better remuneration of the 
staff. The present ratio of staff to students is about 1 to 8 or 10, 
except at Oxford and Cambridge where it is about 1 to 5 or 6. 
The object of such an increase of the staff would be to allow 
individual members more time for research and to make it 
possible for more time to be devoted to seminars and the 
instruction of students in small groups. A 50 per cent increase 
of staff would cost an additional {2,000,000 a year. All 
universities will need to expand after the war their facilities for 
research, and such expansion will require large non-recurrent 
grants and provision for the increased cost of maintenance. It 
will require provision for studentships for young research 
workers, so that there may be adequate opportunities for those 
who have graduated with high honours to be tested in the 
field of research. If the facilities for research available to 
universities after the war were doubled, the cost of such an 
increase would require an additional income of not less than 
£5,000,000, apart from the capital cost of new buildings and 
equipment. 

It is generally admitted that the benefit which students 
derive from university life is increased when they live in colleges 
or hostels, but only a small proportion (about 30 per cent) of 
the student population of universities in England, Wales and 
Scotland, is so accommodated, the remainder living in lodgings 
with a small proportion living in their own homes. But the 
greatest need of the country after the war will be an increase 
of fundamental research and this need will clearly have to take 
precedence of the need for increasing the hostel accommodation 
available for university students. The cost of the provision of 
hostel accommodation is difficult to estimate because of the 
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uncertainty of building costs after the war and of the variation 
in the values of sites suitable for hostels. 

In order to provide for an increase of the remuneration of 
the staffs of universities proportional to the increased cost of 
living after the war the universities will need an additional 
increase of {2,000,000 a year, to provide a 50 per cent increase 
of these staffs will cost a further {2,000,000 and the provision 
of increased facilities for research will require {5,000,000 a 
year, a total increase of £9,000,000, which is equivalent to 
increasing by 150 per cent the present total income of the 
universities. How is this increase to be provided? Some will 
come from endowments and some by the contributions of 
industrial firms and associations. Income from such sources 
will be earmarked and such earmarking must necessarily control 
to some extent university policy by directing research into 
particular channels. If the remainder is to come from the 
Exchequer, should not some control of the way in which the 
universities spend the money be exerted by the state? While 
a detailed control is undesirable, some control of a general 
nature might be exerted by the University Grant Committee, 
particularly in respect of subjects which are studied by only a 
small number of students. Geophysics is an example of a 
subject in which the number of research workers is at present 
very small. It is clearly desirable that those engaged in research 
in this subject should be associated together in one institute or 
university, and that there should be one place where the proper 
facilities for the study of the subject can be provided rather 
than every university attempting to foster it. An example of 
state control of university policy is afforded by the recom- 
mendations of the Second Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Veterinary Education (Loveday Committee) 
published in 1944. That Committee has recommended that 
entry to.the veterinary profession should be through the 
universities and they have further recommended that the 
university schools of veterinary medicine should be confined to 
a limited number of universities, which appeared to the Com- 
mittee to be best suited for the development of such schools. 
Since the Committee have recommended that the financial 
provision for these schools should be provided through the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, this is a clear example 
of the earmarking of grants influencing, if not controlling, 
university policy. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Medical Schools (Goodenough Committee) in their Report 
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published in 1944 have recommended that every medical school 
should be a university medical school in the sense that it is an 
integral part (i.e., a faculty, college or school) of a university ; 
and the Committee on the training of teachers and youth 
leaders (McNair Committee) in their recently published Report 
have laid stress on the advantage of teachers having a university 
training or a training that is directed and controlled by a 
university authority. 

But the development of fundamental research cannot be 
foreseen. The universities themselves are in the best position 
to know the particular direction in which fundamental research 
is developing and to decide what allocation should be made 
for such developments from available financial resources. 
Block grants to universities in which the money can be allocated 
to faculties and departments as each university thinks best are 
the ideal, but if a university is to be used for the training of 
members of professions, earmarking of some portion of the 
grant may be essential. But the universities should not be 
overloaded with training students for professions. Their 
education may become a burden that will deflect a university 
from its primary aim of being an institution for the advancement 
of knowledge. Such earmarking of grants as may be needed 
might well be the business of the University Grant Committee, 
which has recently been expanded to a membership of fifteen, 
and that Committee might well exert control over the grants 
which universities receive for special purposes from Government 
departments in addition to controlling the distribution of the 
Treasury grant itself. 
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THE POLITICAL TEMPER 


By Perer G. RICHARDS 


I 

TPT is the habitual cry of political opposition that the 
existing government is steadily losing ground with public 
opinion. The opposition is unlikely to gain power unless 
, it is possible to surround the present administration with 

an atmosphere of decadence. The need is to recapture 
the spirit of 1905, when widespread dissatisfaction on a complex 
of issues swept the Balfour government from office. The 
claims conceived in the heat of party controversy do not always 
bear closer scrutiny, but on occasion the commonplace of the 
political platform can be substantiated by reference to established 
fact. The following analysis of by-election returns since the 
1935 General Election aims to show that the Conservative 
Patty and their allies have steadily lost the confidence of the 
electorate. 

The 1935 election was in itself illustrative of this diminished 
trust. The landslide of 1931 which left only 59 Opposition 
members in the Commons was unprecedented; a repetition 
was perhaps not to be expected. By 1935 the Labour Party 
had recovered its breath if not its confidence. Lord Baldwin’s 
““ National” Government had rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“ New Deal ” and went to the country on a policy of upholding 
the League of Nations, repairing “gaps” in the national 
defences, development of the Special Areas and raising the 
school-leaving age. The result was that as compared with 
1931 the National Government lost 125 seats and 2,313,000 
votes. This was largely due to the resurgence of the Labour 
Party, but also because the Samuel Liberals had crossed the 
House in 1933. 

All this is ancient history and popular knowledge, but the 
same tendency has continued since 1935 in the numerous 
by-elections that have taken place. The important by-election 
may arouse an amount of casual popular interest, but the 
majority pass unnoticed. Even among the politically alert the 
significance of current electoral returns is not always appreciated 





1In this article no distinction is made between Conservatives, Liberal Nationals and 
the National Labourites. Any such distinction would have no real political significance. 
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amidst the welter of present-day events. Many good socialists 
were surprised at the degree of success achieved by Common 
Wealth and Independent candidates at the by- elections since 
1942. A review of election statistics would show less ground 
for this surprise than might otherwise be supposed. 

A crude comparison of actual majorities as between by- 
election returns and the figures for the preceding General 
Election does not give an accurate picture of relative political 
outlook. In the average by-election the total poll is likely to 
be smaller than in a General Election in the same constituency. 
For example, between 1935 and the outbreak of war there were 
78 by-elections and the total polls then recorded were 89% of 
the 1935 figures for these constituencies. A General Election 
creates an election consciousness among the public and receives 
much publicity in the national press and on the B.B.C. The 
B.B.C. ignores by-elections except for a bare announcement of 
a result. Dr. Rhodes! has shown that the size of the poll in 
municipal elections tends to rise in a general election year. 

Actual majorities have also to be considered in relation to 
the size of the constituency. The majority of 8,000 at Romford 
is less significant than the majority of 7,000 at Limehouse, as 
the population of the Romford constituency is five times that 
of Limehouse. To eliminate the effects of unequal electorates 
and fluctuating numbers of non-voters, the following calcula- 
tions are based on a comparison of the number of votes cast 
for a particular party as a percentage of the total poll on each 
occasion. Further, because of the vast change in political 
conditions which attended the outbreak of war, the analysis 
must have two sections—pre-September, 1939, and _ post- 
September, 1939. The coming of the war, with the electoral 
truce, the growing staleness of the register, have created com- 
pletely new circumstances which void comparison. 


1] 

In the 78 by-elections between the 1935 election and the 
outbreak of war, the Liberal and Labour parties lost no seats, 
the Conservatives and their allies lost 17; 13 to Labour and 4 
to independents of various shades of opinion. Mr. Lipson 
(Ind., Cheltenham) is associated with the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee. The following table shows how these 17 seats were 
lost. 

1In Political Quarterly, 1938, No. 2, p. 271. 
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Conservative Vote 
as % of Total Poll 


Date Constituency Gained by 1935 By-Election 
18. 3.36 Dumbarton Labour 51 46 
6. 5.36 Peckham Labour 51 50 
9. 7-36 Derby Labour 60 47 
26.11.36 Greenock Labour 53 47 
29. 4.37 Wandsworth Central Labour 58 49 
13.10.37 Islington North Labour 55 47 
16. 2.38 Ipswich Labour 57 47 
6. 4.38 Fulham West Labour 53 48 
5- 5-38 Lichfield Labour 54 49 
7.11.38 Dartford Labour 52 48 
17. 5.39 Southwark North Labour 50 43 
24. §.39 Kennington Labour 51 40 
1. 8.39 Brecon and Radnor Labour 52 47 
27. 2.37 Oxford University Independent — 36 
22. 3.37 Combined Univs. Independerit Unop. 36 
22. 6.37 Cheltenham Independent 71 39 
17.11.38 Bridgwater Independent 57 47 


It will be noted that six of the seats won by Labour were 
London constituencies. It is therefore not surprising that 
before the war London Conservatives were attempting to 
revivify and reconstruct their organization. But the Labour 
gains were only to be expected if London’s parliamentary 
representation was to correspond more closely with her 
municipal representation. Labour first won a majority on the 
L.C.C. in 1934, but the result of the 1935 General Election in 
London was : Conservatives 39, Labour 22, Liberal 1. Labour 
further increased its ]..C.C. majority in 1937, and at present 
Labour holds 60% of the L.C.C. seats but only 45% of London 
representation in the House of Commons. There is a clear 
tendency for the electorate to trust Labour more on a municipal 
scale than on a national scale. This tendency is made the more 
suggestive by the restriction on the present local government 
franchise. At St. Pancras, which has three M.P.’s and six 
London County Councillors, all the L.C.C. representatives are 
Labour and all the M.P.’s are Conservatives. 

As the 1935 Parliament grew older the tendency was for the 
rate of vacancies to increase. The table gives the number of 
by-elections in each year and the previous political allegiance 
of the constituencies affected. The number of seats that change 
hands in any particular year is, in itself, no guide to political 
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feeling, because the bulk of the vacancies during any period 
may tend to occur in “ marginal ” or safe areas. 


Number ot Previous allegiance Conservative 
Year By-Elections Con. Lab. Lib. Seats Lost 
1936 13 11 2 - 4 
1937 26 24 2 - j 
1938 20 16 4 ~ 5 
1939 (to Sept.) 19 14 4 I 2 
TOTALS 78 65 12 I 17 


Thus while the Conservative party and their allies lost 
17 seats in this period they also successfully defended 48 
constituencies. But these 48 victories must have given the 
party managers small cause tor satisfaction, because of the fall 
in the party’s vote. As compared with 1935 the Conservative 
vote in the seats they retained fell from 64% to 58% of the 
total poll. This fact can be illustrated by taking a random 
sample of these Conservative victories. The following is a 
list of the by-elections won by the Conservatives in the month 
of July, 1936—39 : 


Date of Conservative Vote as % of Total Poll 
By-Election Constituency 1935 By-Election 
23.7.36 East Grinstead 78 79 
23.7.36 Balham and Tooting 63 54 

1.7.37. Kingston (Surrey) 68 66 

2.7.37 Chertsey 72 65 
13.7.37. Dorset North 50 51 
28.7.38 Willesden East 58 57 
12.7.39 Portsmouth South 75 Con. Unop. 
20.7.39 Hythe 64 54 
25.7.39 Monmouth 63 60 


(in the General Election there were 4 candidates at Dorset 
North and 3 at Willesden East, whereas the by-elections were 
all straight fights.) 

The Labour poll, on the other hand, increased largely in 
proportion with the decline in the Conservative vote. Here 
is the record of the Labour vote in the by-elections that occurred 
in the month of May, 1936—39: 
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Date of Labour Vote as % of Total Poll 
By-Election Constituency 1935 By-Election 
6.5.36 Peckham 49 50 
6.5.37 York 43 45 
5.5.38 Lichfield 46 51 
19.5.38 Aylesbury II 19 
10.5.39 Sheffield (Hallam) 3 38 
17.5.39 Birmingham (Aston) 31 34 
17.5.39 Southwark North 50 57 
24.5.39 Kennington 49 60 


(In each case Aylesbury was a three-cornered contest with 
a Liberal candidate.) 

The internal harmony of the Labour Party was much 
disturbed in the period 1935-39. But if Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the Tribune, and the Socialist League, aroused apprehension at 
Transport House, they also secured a real measure of popular 
enthusiasm. For the present purpose it is important to note 
that while the Popular Front was not achieved, Socialist 
electoral unity was attained, since there were no Communist 
or I.L.P. candidates at by-elections during this period. 

The Liberal Party ran 15 candidates, 5 in constituencies 
uncontested by the Liberals in 1935. The following is the 
record of comparative Liberal success : 


Liberal Vote as % of 


Date of Number of Candidates Total Poll 
By-Election Constituency 1935  By-Election 1935 By-Election 
23.3.37 Tonbridge 3 3 14 18 
22.6.37 Hemel Hempstead 3 3 22 28 

2.7.37. Chertsey 2 2 28 35 
13.7.37 Dorset North 4 2 38 49 
19.5.38 Aylesbury 3 3 32 27 
15.2.39 Holderness 3 4 25 26 
30.3.39 Kincardine 2 2 44 47 
20.7.39 Hythe 2 3 36 43 
13.7.39 Cornwall North 2 2 51 52 
27.7.39 Colne Valley 4 3 31 26 


It will be seen that none of the 15 candidates were successful 
except at North Cornwall, already a Liberal seat. The Liberal 
candidate at St. Ives failed by 210 votes, and at Lord Baldwin’s 
seat at Bewdley a Liberal got 36% of the poll. Both St. Ives 
and Bewdley were uncontested in 1935. All the constituencies 
fought by the Liberals were Conservative except Colne Valley 
(Labour) 
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It is fascinating to speculate what would have happened if 
there had been an election instead of a war in the autumn of 
1939. Lord Baldwin had had little success with “ Safety First ” 
in 1929. In 1939 there was an increasing disinclination to 
shelter under Mr. Chamberlain’s umbrella. But speculation is 
mainly idle because general elections are fought under con- 
ditions of unnatural tensity. With mass electorates it is necessary 
to account for the delicacies of mass psychology. A “ stunt ” 
of transient importance may affect literally a million or more 
votes. ‘To-day we have forgotten the Red Letter, and the 
Post Office Savings Bank scare seems vaguely fantastic. But 
they both had their effect in their time. 


III 

Immediately on the outbreak of war the following agreement 
was made forming the electoral truce. 

““ We jointly agree as representing the Conservative, Labour 
and Liberal parties as follows : 

(a) Not to nominate Candidates for Parliamentary vacan- 
cies that now exist or may occur, against the candidate nominated 
by the Party holding the seat at the time of the vacancy 
occurring. 

““(b) The Agreement shall hold good during the War, or 
until determined on notice given by any one of the three 
Parties’ signatories hereto.” 

The agreement did not include the Independent Labour 
Party, the Communist Party or the British Union of Fascists, 
all of which offered Opposition at subsequent by-elections. But 
the serious electoral opposition was to come, not from these 
organizations but from Independent candidates with a “left” 
outlook, and from the Common Wealth organization formed 
in the late summer of 1942, as a result of a merger between 
Sir Richard <Acland’s “Forward March” and the “ 1941 
Committee ” supported by J. B. Priestley. 

The impact of war diverted attention from the controversies 
of domestic politics. Up to June, 1941, the by-elections have 
a negative significance; since June, 1941, the intensity of 
electoral combat has slowly increased until the West Derbyshire 
contest in February, 1944, became a matter of national interest. 
Elections in war-time have been held under truly abnormal 
conditions. Evacuation, the black-out, petrol restrictions and 
the Register (which h7s not been revised since June, 1939), 
combine to make the task of the election agent one of increasing 
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impossibility. That the Register is now more archaic in some 
areas than in others can be shown by comparing the size of 
the 1935 poll with that in a group of by-elections held in 
February-March, 1943. These elections were all between 
Conservatives and Independent Socialists or Common Wealth 
candidates. 


Tora Port as 94 OF THE ELECTORATE 
/O 


Constituency 1935 1943 By-Election 
Ashford 73 28 
Midlothian 75 44 
King’s Lynn 7o 39 
Portsmouth North 67 22 
Bristol Central 74 27 
Watford 62 37 
Eddisbury No contest 56 


Ashford, Portsmouth and Bristol had suffered bombing and 
evacuation, so that the especially low polls recorded are less 
surprising. The new perpetual register is to come into force 
on December 1st, 1944, and it will be revealing to notice its 
effect on the size of polling figures. 

A total of 134 by-elections! have taken place during the 
war. Only 8 seats have changed hands and it is 8 Conservative 
seats that have been lost. The following table shows the extent 
of these Conservative defeats by comparing the Conservative 
vote of 1935 with that in the by-elections. 


Conservative Vote as % of 


Date Constituency Seat Gained by 1935 ei tBy-Election 
25.3.42 Grantham Ind. 58 49 
29.4.42 Rugby Ind. 61 48 
29.4.42 Wallasey Ind. 66 31 
25.6.42 Maldon Ind. 53 31 

9.2.43 Belfast West Lab? 63 33 

7.3.43 Eddisbury C.W. Unop. 41 

7.1.44 Skipton C.W. 56 44 
17.2.44 West Derbyshire Ind. 47° 42 


In addition, the Independent Liberal candidate at Chippen- 
ham (24.8.43) was defeated by 195 votes, and the Independent 
Liberal at Darwen (15.12.43) was defeated by only 70 votes. 
And there have been many other close results. 


1 Up to December, 1944. 
2 This was possible as the electoral truce does not extend to Northern Ireland. 
3 Three-cornered by-election (2.6.38). ; 
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The relative strength of the Labour Party to that of the 
Conservative Party when defending their seats at by-elections 
is best shown by comparing the votes cast against Conservatives 
and Labour respectively as a percentage of total polls. 


CoMBINED OpPosITION VOTE SINCE JUNE, 1941, AS °% OF 
ToraL PoLi 


Against Against 
°o Opposition Vote Conservative Labour 
No opposition 7 No. of By-Elections 15 
Less than 33% 10 do. j 
> >0/ 0/ 

33 %o—50% 22 do. I 
Greater than 50% 10 do. -- 
TOTAL 49 TOTAL 21 


The war-time by-elections can be divided into four fairly 
well-defined periods. These periods correspond to the “phoney 
war” and German blitzkrieg, the Battle of Britain, the period 
of German and Japanese advance, and finally, in the era of 
victory for the United Nations, the familiar political differences 
of peacetime have begun to reappear. Between September, 
1939, and June, 1940, there were 33 by-elections, but only 
15 actual contests. The opposition came from odd Independents, 
2 I.L.P. candidates, 3 Communists, 3 Fascists and others 
opposed to the prosecution of the war. All coalition parties 
returned their candidates without difficulty, and the Com- 
munists and Fascists lost their deposits with absolute and 
admirable regularity. 

In the following twelve months, when the national fortunes 
were at their lowest, there was little inclination towards 
political disagreement. Only 4 out of 28 vacancies were con- 
tested, but in May, 1941, Mr. Noel Pemberton-Billing started 
his “ Bomb Berlin” campaign at Hornsey. He led the way 
for the various Independent candidates who harassed the 
Conservative nominees up to August, 1942. In general, these 
independents were urging the need for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and a preliminary examination of the 
problems of peace. A typical comment was made by Mr. W. J. 
Brown in his election address, when he suggested that a party 
approach to the problems of reconstruction would be fatal. 
The work “ independent ” covers a multitude of virtues or vices 
and the kindest that can be said of some of these would-be M.P.’s 
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is that they were distinctly independent. Four of the strongest 
of the Independents did succeed : Messrs. Kendall (Grantham), 
Brown (Rugby), Reakes (Wallasey) and Driberg (Maldon). 

But political opinion again began to crystallize along 
traditional lines. The victories in North Africa and at Stalingrad 
gave popular impetus for the discussion of questions of recon- 
struction. In the second half of 1942 there was a by-election 
lull except for a number of Labour vacancies which were usually 
uncontested. When, however, Conservative seats fell vacant 
in 1943, socialist candidates of one type or another offered 
opposition of increasing intensity. Liberal candidates, although 
not sponsored by the official party organization, also achieved 
a relative degree of success. Since 1943 the Conservatives have 
lost four further seats, but only a division of strength among 
their opponents saved them at Daventry and Newark. 

The Government became increasingly sensitive to this 
political pin-pricking. Besides the letter of support signed by 
the leaders of all coalition parties, a personal letter from Mr. 
Churchill became a regular feature of a Conservative election 
campaign. In addition, three weeks after the Common Wealth 
victory at Skipton, the ban which prevented Cabinet Ministers 
from taking part in by-election campaigns was lifted. Peace- 
time provides an interesting parallel experience, for the ban 
had been lifted previously three weeks after Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill’s victory at Fulham (6.4.38). 

Recently there has been a reduction in the number of 
vacancies occurring. M.P.’s contemplating resignation arc 
doubtless postponing retirement until the forthcoming General 
Election. And, of course, the resignation of a Conservative 
M.P. means a real chance of defeat for bis Party. The results of 
war-time by-elections are analysed quarter by quarter in the 


Appendix. 


IV 

The aim of this article has been to show in a concrete way 
that the swing to the Left is a great political reality. It is not 
suggested that by-election statistics can forecast the results of 
a General Election. The only thing which is certain is that 
there is no certainty in the political future of this country. 
The General Election will be decided by the circumstances 
which create the atmosphere of the occasion. At the moment 
these circumstances cannot be known. 

The various political organizations of the Left have each 
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adopted large numbers of prospective parliamentary candidates. 
But the vital necessity is for concerted organization, as opposed 
to this sectarian action. The progressive forces realize the need 
for electoral unity, but the injured pride of the organization 
that refuses to withdraw can still be a potent factor in securing 
the return of another Conservative government. 


APPENDIX 
ABSTRACT OF WAR-TIME By-ELECTIONS 


No. of 
Oppo- No. of No. of 
No. of Vacancies No.of Unop. sition De- Con- 








Date Seats held by Returns Candi- posits Seats 
Con. Lab. Lib, Con. Lab. Lib. dates Lost Lust 
Sept.-Dec., 1939 7 2 - 6 t = 3 2 = 

Jan.-Mar., 1940 .. 6 3 3 I - J 3 
April-June, 1940 .. 12 3 - G6 tr - 8 5 = 
July-Sept., 1940 .. 8 r 1 8 FT © = = = 
Oct.-Dec., 1940 5 - - 4 - - 1 i - 
Jan.-Mar., 1941 4 3 - 4 2 = tf = = 
April-June, 1941 4 2 - 2 2 3 2 - 
July-Sept., 1941 4 2 1 © 2 1 4 1 = 
Oct.-Dec., 1941 5 - - I 7 2 - 
Jan.-Mar., 1942 .. 1 6 - 6 - tr - 1 
April-June, 1942 .. 10 - I - = If § 3 
July-Sept., 1942 -. 065 OO OFB - 
Oct.-Dec., 1942, -. - 2 - I - ft ft = 
Jan.-Mar., 1943 9 I It = = = 20 6 2 
April-June, 1943 -. 4 - - = = 10 4 = 
July-Sept., 1943... 3 - 2 - = It = = 
Oct.-Dec.,1943 .. 5 I - IT t = J 3 - 
Jan.-Mar., 1944 4 3 - - t = 9 3 2 
April-June, 1944 - I - = - 2 1 - 
July-Sept., 1944 2- - = = = 3 2 = 
Oct-Dec..1944 «. IT - 1 TF = = FT = = 
TOTALS .. .. 95 35 4 40 23 2107 4t 8 
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POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT’ 


VII—PUBLIC BOARDS AND CORPORATIONS 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


I 

HE Board is a great experiment... . It is a step 
towards a corporative State.’ When the late 
Mr. Frank Pick defended London Transport in 
these terms the corporative State was more in 
fashion than today. The intervening decade has 
seen the discrediting of fascist institutions, and doubtless our 
Public Boards would now scarcely welcome such defence. Yet 
it is neither less nor more true than it was. 

What Mr. Pick meant was that the organizing of a public 
service or State function under a statutory body, on which 
monopolist jurisdiction is conferred by the State, which is 
composed of sound business managers, but which is not 
accountable to a Minister or to Parliament, shows a “ corpora- 
tive” tendency. In this he was surely right. Had the body 
consisted of civil servants operating under ministerial respon- 
sibility he would not so have described it. Independence of 
political control is thus seen as for him the distinctive feature. 
Such independence has been, of course, the avowed intention 
of the creators of these boards in recent years, and it is the 
nature of their case which needs fresh examination. But for 
Mr. Pick, who ably spoke the mind of the more far-sighted 
business manager, this independence had two elements. It 
meant first that the service is effectively run by the kind of 
people who ran it before, although they are now clad not by 
shareholders but in the more copious raiment of the State. 
And secondly, they now act by virtue of their own publicly 
recognised expertize, and certainly not as subordinates of the 
unexpert representatives of the people. They are, in fact, he 
claimed, “ particularly sensitive to public opinion.” Upon 
that claim to sensitiveness, somewhat reminiscent of Lord 
Salisbury’s claim for the House of Lords, he inferred that greater 
reliance could be placed than upon accountability to public 
representatives in Parliament. 

Intentionally or not Mr. Herbert Morrison confirmed 


1 Previous articles in this series have appeared in the first three issues of 1944. 
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Mr. Pick. On the key question, independence of the Minister, 
he depicts a relationship of consultation as of one power with 
another, even though mitigated by the natural respect due to 
a Minister of the Crown. ‘He has likened the Minister’s relations 
with a Board to his relations with Big Business. A similar 
practice of consultation is, he has written, “in part already 
pursued as between the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as between the 
Chairmen or General Managers of great statutory private 
companies and the Minister concerned.” 

If there is agreement between these two views, there is a 
still more significant contrast. Says the Minister: “ Just as a 
shipping company treats the President of the Board of Trade 
with respect because he is a Minister of the Crown and the 
Minister who deals with shipping, so would the Board of the 
National Transport Corporation have respectful relations with 
the Minister of Transport.” On the other hand, Mr. Pick 
defends independence of Ministerial appointment in words 
suggesting that this respect may go little deeper than the business 
leader’s immediate interests dictate: “A Minister of the Crown 
may not be modest enough to heed advice, may not. be strong 
enough to resist pressure, may not be free enough to exercise 
his own discretion. A Minister of the Crown may be anything 
from a statesman to a demagogue. It is, maybe, just as well 
temptation were kept out of his way. It is illogical. It may 
be unconstitutional, but it is practical.” It is not surprising, 
then, that he should remark with satisfaction that “ the Minister 
of Transport has almost faded from the Act,” or that he should 
conclude with equal satisfaction and in conformity with his 
words first quoted that “the Board is its own master.” 

Such independence, however, is an oddly negative basis 
for organizing what should be a positive service of expanding 
production. It is compatible with the conception of the State 
as conservative and static which ee tacege in the pre-war years. 
But it is not adapted to a society where drive and dev clopment 
are in demand. Inventiveness and courageous planning require 
the incentive of great profit or the strongest public urge and 
support. The first is ruled out by definition in a public service ; 
the second is absent if it is divorced from the responsibility 
of those at the fountain-head of State power. A nice equipoise 
between mutually independent influences is no more suited to 
peace-time reconstruction and progress than to war-time supply. 
It is unthinkable that we should have handed over aircraft or 
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tank production in 1940 to boards whose main principle was 
that they were independent of political interference, whose 
willingness to carry out War Cabinet policy was to rest on the 
respect due to Ministers of the Crown. Even with war-time 
foreign propaganda services it is instructive that, after some 
hesitation, they were conducted under Ministerial responsibility 
and not within the sphere of autonomy of the B.B.C. 

Are we in 1945 or 1950 to delegate to independent National 
Transport or Coal Boards the co-ordination, re-organization, 
modernizing of the railways or coal mines? At their various 
degrees of insulation from political direction and public account- 
ability are we to rest our hopes of civil aviation development 
on the British Overseas Airways Corporation, of electricity 
expansion on the Central Electricity Board and Electricity 
Commission, of renewal in the gas industry and its integration 
with other sources of power on the respectful attitude of the 
statutory Gas Light and Coke Company to the Minister of Fuel, 
of currency and investment policy on the co-operativeness of 
the Banks or of a National Banking Board composed mainly 
of directors of the Bank of England and the big five, of an 
inspiring cultural message indicative of this country’s democratic 
world leadership on the British Council and the B.B.C. ? There 
is something to be said for such a policy but there is also much 
to be said against it. Before it is adopted by those—whether 
in the ministries, the Labour Party or elsewhere—who are 
making reconstruction plans, they would do well to re-examine 
the reasons for which independent boards, commissions, 
corporations were formed and the lessons of their working 
shown by recent administrative history. It is at least clear 
that independence qn the part of State agencies is likely to 
stand in the way of the most speedily integrated making and 
application of State policy for economic expansion, international 
understanding or anything else. 


I 

Despite apologists of this “discovery” of the inter-war 
years, there is nothing new about the independent board to 
administer a national service. Between 1832 and 1914, from 
the Poor Law Commission and Board of Health to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Road Board, the only noteworthy fact about them is 
that they failed and were absorbed by State departments under 
ministerial responsibility. With the sole exception of quasi- 
judicial bodies like the Civil Service Commission, the whole 
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tendency of the period was for the subordination of such 
functions under Treasury control to the direct and embracing 
supervision of Parliament. “Old and new autonomous bodies 
suffered the same fate. The liberal State of the nineteenth cen- 
tury succeeded in subjecting administration generally and for the 
first time in history to effective control by elected representatives 
in Parliament. In the main it was successful also in unifying by 
the adoption of common principles the recruitment and general 
treatment of the staff of such services. The MacDonnell 
Commision, by its condemnation of the use of boards for 
the administration of Scotland which led to their termination, 
put the finishing touches to this work. The attitude was 
endorsed not only by the Haldane report of 1918 but by the 
response of the Bridgeman Committee of 1931-2 to the proposal 
that the Post Office should be placed under an independent 
board. 

Nevertheless a reversal of this tendency took place in the 
lean inter-war years. It was due primarily to the enhanced 
power of business interests. The conservative business man 
was distrustful of the State unless he could convert it to his 
own service. He was suspicious of politicians, by which he 
meant those politicians whom he could no longer rely on as 
sharing the same political background and political ideas with 
himself. He disliked the prospect of such popular repre- 
sentatives having the power to question his activities. And 
yet he was forced to admit the need, in some cases where it 
was obviously even to his own advantage, to bring order into 
competitive chaos. Having admitted that need, he naturally 
preferred a statutory authority to fulfil it, which he rather than 
the politician or the civil servant might control. For Labour 
also suspicion and distrust lay at the root of acceptance of the 
independent board. Doubt of the loyalty and ability and 
working class sympathy of the civil servant ; fear of the success- 
ful pressure of powerful interests ; a certain unwillingness to 
entrust the running of a socialized service to anti-socialist 
successors who might see advantage in proving it unworkable ; 
perhaps too, a lack of self-confidence owing to the weakness 
of its political position which led it to pay exaggerated attention 
to hostile criticism and to be unduly nervous lest tendentious 
opposition might unfairly stress deficiencies in any particular 
socialized service and so damage the cause of socialism; these 
are enough to explain why Labour was misled into welcoming 
this apparent solution. To them must be added the possibility 
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offered by the board for direct trade union representation on 
the governing body. Thus for both sides there was a distrust 
of politics in réfation to management, politics meaning of 
course the other man’s politics. When to these mutual distrusts 
is joined the natural preference of the minister and the official 
for avoiding the tiresomeness of Parliamentary questions, the 
explanation is complete. 

But not only has this effort to escape from responsibility 
shown itself in relation to new services of an economic kind. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made in regard to an old service, 
the Post Office, and a successful effort in relation to a social 
service, the administration of unemployment assistance. 
Nowhere, indeed, is the intention more evident than in the 
establishment of the Unemployment Assistance Board. It was 
hoped to shift the onus of making recommendations on to a 
boatd which could not be criticized in Parliament, but in this 
case the House of Commons asserted its authority to the extent 
of forcing the Minister to take and admit responsibility for the 
Board’s regulations. Here, however, the case for independence 
is not influenced by the considerations which relate to the 
productive service. There is no call for those qualities of 
enterprise which are claimed to justify autonomy in a body 
managing an economic service but which are not needed for 
the administration of relief. 

If the independent board represented a compromise between 
mutual antagonisms its justification was sought in more sub- 
stantial argument. The very fact of its being a compromise 
between complete freedom of enterprise and complete sub- 
mission to public authority seemed to commend it. Both these 
have proved in the past to be workable methods, but whether 
this hybrid makes the best or the worst of them needs 
examination. 

The advantages claimed for it correspond to the alleged 
defects in the alternative, the responsible department. These 
relate to the three principal characteristics of the department, 
its detailed subordination to Parliament, its ministerial direction, 
and its organization as part of the civil service. Too much 
can be made of the trouble, and the administrative complications, 
involved in the answering of Parliamentary questions; but 
scarcely too much can be made of their value as a corrective 
to unjustifiable action. Since the Bridgeman Committee reported 
that the argument about the “‘ supposed results of Parliamentary 
intervention in matters of detail is somewhat unduly stressed 
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and that, in the long run, the advantages of the power of 
Parliamentary intervention outweigh its disadvantages,” less 
has been heard of this aspect of the case, and it needs little 
attention. If House of Commons criticism is ill-informed then 
it is not the most difficult to meet; if it is concerned with 
principles then it should be met, if with detail not raising 
matters of principle then it is unlikely to cause excitement or 
embarrassment. The pressure of interests may be exerted 
through the House, but such pressure will be exerted in any 
case and it is much better in the open, where it can be resisted 
by being shown up as interested pressure, than when it is 
pushed into backstairs intrigues carried on in the obscurity of 
institutions that need give no account to the public of any 
specific decision. True, the fear of criticism may discourage 
initiative, but the House is not the nd source of such criticism. 
Moreover, Parliament provides the best possible platform for 
defence against criticism ; the need and opportunity to impress 
it with an account of solid achievement are indeed positive 
encouragements to initiative. 

Attack on ministerial control further betrays the anti- 
democratic connotation of each such “ step towards a corporative 
State.” If we entrust to ministers the lives of millions and the 
making of war and peace, we can scarcely deny them the 
capacity to supervise the ue of a particular part of public 
property. It is said that the minister has too little time for 
dealing with the affairs of such services or that he is too 
frequently changed to secure continuity of policy. But con- 
tinuity is provided by the permanent experts and administrators 
who run the service under him, and who are no less competent 

do so because he is there than when they are called the 
members of a board. Besides he is not there to run the service 
in its details but to act as a two-way channel between it and 
the public, to see that 1ts operations are carried out in conformity 
with the wider considerations of public policy, and to act as 
its spokesman bringing the support of public authority to its 
legitimate activities. Indeed, the real case for ministerial ‘control 
is that the very independence and initiative which are admitted 
needs can best be secured by it, for they are the consequences 
of strong leadership, not of attempted and necessarily ineffectual 
insulation from public criticism. Secrecy, irresponsibility and 
the lack of a strong advocate at the centres of power lead to 
frustration, not enter ‘ise. 

But a department 1s part of the civil service structure and 
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a public utility service is not. This is not quite true, for the 
civil service includes the Post Office and a number of dockyards 
and industrial establishments. It includes not only the adminis- 
trative grade with its subordinate executive and clerical grades 
but the much larger and increasingly important body of pro- 
fessionals and specialists as well as much industrial labour. 
These last groups correspond closely to the servants of public 
boards. Many reforms are called for, especially with regard 
to the relations between the specialist and the administrator, 
the opportunities of promotion and training, and the operation 
of Treasury control, but the essential fact remains that within 
the civil service proper in peace-time—and still more in war- 
time—appear all the types of public servant required by public 
utility boards. The dichotomy established between them has 
no basis in administrative need or difference of function. There 
is greater similarity between the duties and qualifications of 
many civil servants and their counterparts in the service of 
public boards than there is among the whole body of civil 
servants themselves. That similarity offers a basis for co- 
ordination that would both freshen the old civil service, widening 
its field of opportunity, and ensure the application of publicly 
accepted standards to these more recent employees of public 
authority. The prevalence of too unimaginative and narrowly 
financial an attitude in the Treasury was an argument against 
giving it responsibilities in relation to these newer public 
enterprises, but reform now overdue must remove that argument 
and the corollary is a closer integration of the public services 
as a whole under more enterprising direction. In the way 
stands the principle of independence and the practice of staffs 
established in watertight compartments. 


IIt 

So far independence has been used as though it were a 
simple term. ‘This is justified because the idea of independence 
has been the distinctive aim when these new authorities were 
being established. But the form given to it has varied with 
each case. It is worth while looking at the meaning of in- 
dependence and its consequences in tegard to the main aspects 
of organization. 

The staffing of such government agencies shows the greatest 
uniformity. In all cases except the Forestry Commission which 
is under general Treasury control, it is the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the governing body. No regulations are laid down 
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as to recruitment, grading, pay, promotion, retirement, pensions, 
dismissal or staff representation. None of the safeguards 
operative in the civil service are enforced, although strong 
criticism of the methods adopted by the B.B.C. led the Post- 
master-General to undertake that it would advertise vacancies 
and use an appointment board which should contain a civil 
service commissioner for chief appointments. Although this 
was resisted by the B.B.C. as an interference with its autonomy 
it had to be accepted. The responsibility, however, still remains 
where it was, and the change may be more apparent than real. 
A similar practice has been adopted in some other cases, the 
Electricity Commission being an example, and for some kinds 
of employment ; but the general system is one of patronage 
modified only by the need in many cases for professional quali- 
fications. True there is a general desire to live up to accepted 
standards of public morality, but there is no guarantee that 
this is always achieved; nor is there any appeal on evidence 
that recruitment or promotion has not been properly determined. 
The only real safeguard exists where, as in the case of the 
London Transport and Central Electricity Boards, strong trade 
union organization exists. Whitley Council procedure is not 
the practice, except in the Port of London Authority. Policy 
conforms with that of private industry and not of public 
authority. It is not surprising therefore that where trade unions 
are not strong complaints are heard of arbitrary action, favour- 
itism and prejudice. It is one of the costs of independence in 
these closed corporations that no effective means of investigation 
or of ensuring that just practices prevail is available. There 
can be no doubt that needless inefficiencies result and may be 
expected to grow. 

As to appointment to the governing bodies themselves, this 
is normally the responsibility of a Minister. L.P.T.B. is one 
exception; the P.L.A. is another in that besides the three 
ministerial appointees there are eighteen elected members and 
seven representatives of local authorities. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Council, in which its powers are vested, 
has about half its members ministerial nominees and half other 
persons, presumably co-opted, but its Chairman and Secretary- 
General although elected by it must first be approved by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In most cases there are 
some conditions as to qualification for at any rate the technical 
members of boards. Pay often differs considerably from civil 
service standards. When the second in command of one board 
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receives a salary nearly three times that of the head of the civil 
service and more than that of the Prime Minister a wholly 
undesirable contrast is created. 

Something called self-contained finance is another feature of 
independence. Autonomy as to sources of revenue means 
that the majority of these boards cannot be discussed on a 
ministry vote. The L.P.T.B., B.B.C., C.E.B., and P.L.A. 
have such independent sources. It is true that they are apt 
to be regulated in some fashion by outside authority, such as 
a Minister laying down maximum charges or determining the 
amount of licence revenue to go to the Treasury, the Railway 
Rates Tribunal fixing fares, or the Electricity Commission 
deciding rates to be levied by the C.E.B., but with the exception 
of the allocation of licence revenue which is now made in 
principle as a permanent policy these are quasi-judicial rather 
than administrative decisions, and all provide for essentially 
settled revenues. The same principle of fore-ordained revenues 
was the original intention for the Forestry Commission, though 
it has in fact been chopped and changed by Treasury action. 
The grant to the British Council has grown steadily in amount, 
but it is supplemented by earnings from fees, publications and 
donations, as is the B.B.C.’s income from its highly remunerative 
publications. It would seem that in nearly all these cases 
expenditure falls outside the supervision of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General. Thus, although they are essentially 
public monies, the normal check on the spending department 
of state is not operative. The raising of loans may require 
ministerial approval or Treasury sanction, although even this 
is not always necessary ; and there may be provision by statute 
for the meeting of prior charges as with L.P.T.B. But on the 
whole the principle of self-contained finance applies. 

Policy and development, again, are matters falling within 
the board’s independent competence. The belief that there is 
any general principle that day to day operation is for the board’s 
discretion and wider policy for the minister is quite unrelated 
to the facts. The Minister of Transport would appear to have 
no such overriding control over the C.E.B., P.L.A. or L.P.T.B. 
Although he lays down the terms of general operation in the 
grant of its operating licence and has cettain powers of enforce- 
ment, this is not a proper description of the Postmaster General’s 
relation to the B.B.C. It may perhaps be truer of the Foreign 
Secretary’s connection with the British Council, but that does 
not seem yet to have been clearly determined. An even greater 
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doubt prevails where the prospective relations between the 
Air Minister and the British Overseas Airways Corporation are 
concerned. 

The connection with Parliament shows that the aim of 
independence has been pretty fully achieved. Financial 
autonomy, as has been said, removes the principal opportunities 
for debate. The operations of a board may be discussed on 
adjournment, but in the absence of a responsible minister to 
answer for the board this is not likely to be very fertile in 
results. The fact that in war-time, either under emergency 
powers or because new services are under ministerial respon- 
sibility, such willingness to reply for a board is more in evidence 
should not be allowed to obscure the position. The Minister 
of Information is responsible for the foreign services of the 
B.B.C. and it may be for this reason only that he has cast his 
cloak more completely than the Postmaster-General ever did in 
the past over its general activities. But the fact remains that 
hitherto it was always almost impossible to ask a question in 
the Commons on the B.B.C. Similarly it has been complained 
that “there is no machinery in existence whereby a Member 
of this House can approach the L.P.T.B.” The practice 
favoured by some ministers of admitting a willingness to 
answer “about” and not “for” a board introduces an un- 
desirable combination of irresponsibility and what must be a 
measure of real influence upon a board. It is safe to assume 
that in such a case the apparent independence of the board will 
be effectually modified by its need to limit itself by what the 
minister is prepared to defend. Where exactly effective decision 
lies will then be even more difficult to determine. That 
extremely dangerous position has already shown a tendency 
to develop. When it is possible for 2 Member, as has now 
more than once happened, to preface a criticism by the remark 
“1 do not know whom | am attacking but it must be someone,” 
then it is more than an administrative anomaly that is revealed, 
it is a situation fraught with the prospects of constitutional 
conflict. As it is, with the London Transport and Electricity 
Boards, Parliament has no effective opportunities for general 
debate. With the B.B.C. its chance comes once in ten years 
when the charter is renewed. There can be no doubt that such 
sporadic intervention is inadequate. 

The relations between the board and the general public, 
or its own consumers, show a tendency to recognize the -— 
for developing the channels of public influence. There i 
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indeed a sensitiveness to criticism which indicates nothing so 
much as the natural anxiety of the public servant to gain the 
approval of his masters. Some danger lies, however, in the 
irresponsibility of the connection. It has its value but it is 
not conducive to leadership and strong direction. That can 
come only at a higher level than that of complaint and suggestion 
about detail. On the whole it must be said that we are con- 
fronted rather by a strongly developed state capitalism mitigated 
sometimes by a willingness to listen to and take advantage 
of the statement of grievances. We have not the active con- 
sciousness on the part of the public that they own a service 
and are sharing, through their democratically elected leaders, 
in guiding its policy and development. Not independence but 
responsibility is the instrument for achieving that necessary 
objective. 

Co-ordination of these services in the light of generally 
determined policy, economic and social, is the need. That will 
become increasingly the case as they grow in number and im- 
portance. Hitherto they have been created as the need arose 
and in forms which the conflict of interests permitted. They 
have tended to stabilize a status quo and the form given to 
them has been dictated by the necessity for compensating and 
assuaging hostile interests. They must be regarded instead as 
functions of a single society with an interest overriding 
“interests,” and as instruments of its centrally determined 
policy. That implies the need not for independence but for 
the building of the means of integration. For the old Treasury 
control exercised as a check upon the extravagance of spending 
departments there must be substituted an economic and social 
control, in a responsible Ministry of Production and Develop- 
ment, which is directed on the basis of information, social, 
statistical and economic, and which can draw up its plans in 
the knowledge that public services are there to carry them out. 
A static society may aim at avoiding political interference. A 
dynamic society requires that its functions shall be enlivened 
and integrated by the directive of political purpose. The one 
may be content with corporative independence, the other is 
obliged to seek for common and conjoint responsibility in the 
organs of society as a whole. 








AN ECONOMIC AGENDA FOR 
BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


By Henry SMITH 


HE economic problems which will confront Great 

Britain and the World after the war are of great 

complexity, and it is so dangerous to generalize 

about them that most contemporary attempts to 

state these problems in simple terms are inadequate, 
because the competent are overawed by their recognition of 
the magnitude of the task. But if the economist does not 
attempt to draw for himself a map of the jungle within which 
he alone has adequate knowledge of the geography, the flora 
and the fauna, he will be no guide to the layman; moreover, 
his own thinking will suffer. This is mine. 

(2) This attempt to lay down a basic economic programme 
for Great Britain after the War rests upon two hypotheses, both 
of which may be considered naive, but which, nevertheless, 
must be conceded to have strong roots in reality. The first 
is that democracy means that the majority of the people can 
freely choose the way of life which they prefer, from among 
the possibilities presented by the environment with which 
history has surrounded them. 

In the second place it is assumed that what the majority of 
people want is a chance to earn, steadily, as high a real income 
as possible, under conditions of the maximum of freedom and 
security. 

(3) The objectives are therefore steady, full employment, 
high wages, and “social security.” How far are these ends 
mutually compatible? How far do they involve fundamental 
changes in the existing economic and social structure ? 

(4) We at present have full employment, resulting from the 
war-time production drive, combined with a much more even 
distribution of money incomes than before the war. Except 
for those who were the very poorest before the war, whose 
real income has gone up appreciably, the real national income 
measured in terms of goods and services available for con- 
sumption, has gone down, in spite of being bolstered up by 
Lend-Lease supplies. The task is therefore to maintain the 
present level of employment and distribution of income, while 
changing over to peace-time production. But full employment, 
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in the sense of alternative jobs being available for every 
normally skilled worker whose employment terminates, has 
very seldom been present in peace-time and has never lasted 
long. The reason is that in a developed country like our own 
a very considerable proportion of the national income is 
earned in the equipment-producing industries, the present size 
of which is geared to the rate of development in the past. 
These industries can only operate to full capacity if profits are 
high enough in all branches of industry to maintain a steady 
expansion of production and mechanization. But in a short 
time the competition of the masses of new equipment thus 
coming into operation causes prices and profits to fall: 
unemployment follows. 

(5) Only in war, or during periods of inflation, has full 
employment ever occurred. Periods of fairly steady employ- 
ment, with some to per cent of the working population con- 
tinually unemployed, are more frequently encountered in recent 
economic history. Under such conditions the rate of growth 
of capital equipment is not such as to endanger profits, par- 
ticularly if the rate of technical progress is enough to maintain 
a high rate of obsolescence. Moreover, in such circumstances 
wages tend to claim a smaller proportion of the proceeds of 
industry than when employment is better and the bargaining 
power of the unions therefore greater. 

(6) Always, however, in the economic history of the last 
hundred years, such periods have tended to over-balance into 
either inflation or depression. Inflation stimulates investment 
and employment all the time that prices are rising faster than 
wages, and thus the share of the proceeds going to profit 
incomes is increasing. But, when wages start to catch up, 
all the plans of business men to operate the new plant in course 
of equipment with labour at its current price fall to the ground, 
and mass unemployment results. This is the way in which the 
rapid growth of capitalization which has marked the last 
century has in fact taken place; a rhythmic movement from 
boom to slump, with each boom leaving the world richer in 
accumulated equipment—and richer than it would have been 
had there been no boom. 

(7) For employment to be both full and steady, within the 
framework of private enterprise, therefore, a permanent con- 
trolled inflation is necessary; conditions in which a low rate 
of interest and abundant purchasing power continue to maintain 
demand at a high level, while price control prevents prices 
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from rising. In these circumstances the rate of money profits 
per unit of output might remain high, but the share of profit 
incomes in the real national income would not increase as the 
stock of capital equipment increased. If the existing price level 
was held, and the current distribution of ex-tax money incomes 
maintained, an expansion of the production of consumers 
goods, civilian dwelling houses and the like obvious fruits of 
victory, up to the level of full employment, would imply a 
distribution of the rea/ national income somewhat less in 
favour of capital than would, before the war, have sufficed to 
induce a level of employment three-quarters as high. 

Moteover, current rates of wages would tend to rise under 
conditions of post-war full employment, unless the war-time 
restrictions on labour were retained, thus further reducing the 
share of profits. But it is not possible to reconcile restrictions, 
designed to limit the share of the national income which wages 
may claim, with an economic agenda for democracy! It 
follows, therefore, that full and steady employment is sot 
compatible with our existing social and economic arrangements, 
unless the owners of property are content to resign themselves 
to acquiesce in a very large shift of real incomes without resort 
to sabotage. It remains to be seen how far such a change 
can be achieved, or the alternative of comprehensive national- 
ization arranged, within the framework of government by 
common consent. 

(8) If, however, the conditions of full, steady employment 
can be attained, there is nothing incompatible between them 
and either social security measures or a ~ontinual rise in produc- 
tivity. As far as the former is concerned, the continuity of 
income through periods of personal misfortune which is its 
aim will steady the flow of purchasing power, and thus ease 
the task of those concerned with formulating the monetary 
policy appropriate to continued full employment. The only 
difficulty attaching to the schemes for social security now 
before the public is the proposal to finance them by a tax on 
employment, which will be a handicap. 

(9) As far as the question of maintaining and increasing 
efficiency is concerned, this is only another aspect of the full 
employment problem. Industrial efficiency depends almost 
wholly upon mechanization; full employment depends on 
keeping the industries going which supply the machinery. The 
more, therefore, success attends the policy of full employment, 
the higher will be the degree of mechanization. This will 
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affect the standard of living and the efficiency of production, 
indirectly as well as directly, because of its effect on the export 
trades. The more efficiently we can mechanize our export 
industries, the more cheaply, in terms of effort, shall we buy 
out imported food and raw materials. 

(10) There is also a further aspect of mechanization. We 
shall not get the required degree of mechanization if its intro- 
duction depends on pre-war profit standards. The net increase 
in productive capital equipment in Great Britain before the 
war, partly because of timidity engendered by the last slump, 
partly because of the level which capital accumulation had 
reached, had fallen to zero; further investment would not 
provide the demanded level of anticipated returns. 

(11) Maximizing output also involves the abolition of 
restrictions on output. The extent to which the organization 
of British (and American) industry had become monopolistic 
before the war (partly, indeed, with State assistance) was 
presenting a serious problem; not only was there a tendency 
for output to be restricted to maintain profits, at the expense 
of the standard of living, but also the high level of profits so 
obtained was tending to set the standard, and so to discourage 
further investment, even when this was not directly under 
monopoly control. 

(12) To summarize : 

i Full and steady employment, with the highest 
possible efficiency, and the maximum of social 
security, are not mutually incompatible. 

li They are incompatible with the maintenance of 
existing property rights, unless property owners are 
prepared to mitigate their claim to a share in the 
national income as large as that which they have 
enjoyed in the past. 

iii High and steady earnings for the masses, who are 
wage earners, is the obvious aim of any economic 
policy for democracy. The question of whether 
high wages are “compatible” with full employ- 
ment and rapid mechanization therefore is foolish. 
The latter are only desirable in so far as they are 
a means to the desired end, and in no other shape. 
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FuLtt EMPLOYMENT IN A Free Society. A Report on the methods of 
Preventing Mass Unemployment. By Str WititAmM BEVERIDGE 
(Allen & Unwin. 428 pp. 125. 6d.) 

FuLL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE Society. A Summary dy Sir WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE. (New Statesman & Reynolds. 48 pp. 6d.) 

IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGP’S report on Full Employment has been 
awaited with impatience. It certainly justified expectations. It is a 
monumental piece of economic diagnosis and therapy. It is the 
culmination of modern economic thought which rejects the classical 

precepts for curing the business cycle and finds its ultimate cause in the 

deficiency of effective demand. Of the seven parts and the postscript, the 
first is a summary of the policy, the second and third give factual material. 

Parts IV, V and VI outline his proposals and their internal and external 

implications. The final part contains social and metaphysical reflections. 

The Postscript is a forceful criticism of the Government’s White Paper 

on Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527). There are three Appendices, of 

which the first two are the results of Sir William’s earlier researches. The 
third is a most interesting statistical investigation of the probable develop- 
ment of the English national income and investment capacity, written by 

Mr. Kaldor, giving his estimates of the different alternative policies which 

can be pursued to secure full employment. 

In consequence of the vast number of questions which had to be 
covered, the Report is not completely uniform either in its approach to 
the problems or the fullness of its treatment. There is a distinct evolution 
in thought discernible which culminates in the Postscript, which contains 
Sir William’s final conclusions—and what a magnificent declaration of 
principles it is too. For practical purposes, it is this part which requires 
most attention and study, as it lays down the line which must be adopted 
by the moderate but progressive opinion in this country and other 
democratic communities. 

The main achievement of the Report, and more especially of the Post- 
script, is that it makes it perfectly clear that a successful employment 
policy requires not merely the offsetting of the vagaries of private invest- 
ment, but the stabilization of investment—whether private or public. This 
is the crucial issue on which discussion will centre and which separates 
radical from conservative opinion. A return to the intellectual atmosphere 
which caused the catastrophe of the great slump need hardly be feared. In 
all countries, not excluding America, it is being recognized that the Govern- 
ment must not aggravate a slump by its own spending policy. Even the 
Committee of the large business organizations in the United States which 
tries to plan for full employment by private initiative has recognized this, 
though business leaders still hope, unjustifiably, that their initiative may 
render Government intervention by way of increased deficits (either through 
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remission of taxation or by increased public works programmes) or by 
similar methods, to a large extent unnecessary. The policy of “ offsetting ” 
the instability of private investment and foreign trade, as Sir John Anderson 
himself recognized, is extremely difficult to administer. Not only does it 
presuppose superhuman skill in diagnosis, but it also assumes that public 
investment can be postponed at will and then “turned on” again. In 
point of fact this is not often desirable, and not always possible. In any 
case, it would cause large shifts in manpower from public to private 
projects, and, in many cases, intermittent changes in occupation, with the 
retraining and waste which that entails. Much of the favourable effect of 
pursuing a full employment policy would be lost if this procedure were 
adopted. It is, therefore, not to be expected that a policy of offsetting 
fluctuations by public works would create that essentially new spirit in 
industry which is required for full production and the regaining of the 
efficiency of British industry. From the point of view of this country a 
“ full policy for full employment ” is not only a social but also a national 
requirement. On that depends Britain’s future as an independent and strong 
Power. 

Sir William Beveridge’s attitude to the problem is most strikingly 
brought out in paragraph 240 (page 177) of the Report and pages 261-3 
of the Postscript. In the former he categorically declares: “ As regards 
investment, the division between private and public enterprise and between 
private and public borrowing is a matter of expediency rather than prin- 
ciple.” He regards the private ownership of the means of production (or 
any part of them) as an expedient which has to justify itself and not as an 
end in itself. He demands a long-term programme for full productive 
employment: (@) Long-term plans in all main spheres of economic activity 
for reorganization and reconstruction ; though he postulates co-operation 
with the industries concerned, he demands that the plans should be worked 
out under the initiative and guidance of the State. (b) If private enterprise 
should be unwilling or unable to execute these plans, the State must see that 
they are undertaken either by providing funds or actually being responsible 
for their execution. (¢) These projects should be sufficient to provide for 
full national activity for a period of some years. Investment should be 
regulated so as to accord with the priorities determined by a single national 
plan. Private investment should have no preference. ‘“‘ Public works ” 
should be productive, not merely a form of digging holes and filling them 
up again. 

There are other routes by which it might be possible to arrive at full 
employment. The stimulation of consumption by creating a budget 
deficit through a lowering of taxation in slumps has been widely advocated 
as a suitable method. Sir William decisively rejects this for tactical and 
strategic reasons. ‘Tactically because the increased spending power might 
aggravate the balance of payments problem if it stimulated expenditure 
abroad, and it might fail to cure unemployment smoothly if the increase 
in home expenditure benefited other industries than those which were hit 
by the original fall in demand. Strategically this method fails because it 
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continuously increases the rentier class without contributing to an increase 
in national income. 

The “ neo-orthodox ” approach, stimulating expenditure by progressive 
redistributive taxation, has much more appeal to progressives. Its draw- 
backs are political, The burden of taxation necessary to narrow savings 
sufficiently might, as Mr. Kaldor shows, be felt to be crushing, and it is not 
certain that sufficient high priority purposes can be found to which the 
additional revenue can be devoted. And the conviction that social justice 
is one of the overriding aims of the system is a condition of the success 
of the policy. 

In plain words, Sir William’s approach comes to the deliberate creation 
of a “ target ” economy, of a perpetually expanding demand in which the 
State checks any excess by suitable controls. It has been found that it is 
easier to control inflation than to stop a deflationary impetus. The pro- 
gramme should include sufficient increase in the consumption of the needy 
to achieve freedom from want, disease and squalor, and increased invest- 
ment. It should be financed partly by loans so as to achieve a stable flow 
of outlay. 

The methods to be chosen to attain this object and to combine the 
different “‘ projects ” into a coherent plan of social priority must be worked 
out in detail. If, of course, a sufficiently high national target is set by the 
reconstruction and rationalization programmes, in the main fields of 
economic activity, as proposed in paragraph 240, negative control will 
probably be adequate. What will have to be prevented in that case is—as 
in war—a cumulative increase in investment resulting from the optimistic 
expectations engendered by the State Investment programme, and leading 
to inflation. That this is his intention is shown in paragraph 156 on 
page 117, in which he argues that the creation of a “ target ” economy is 
as necessary in peace as in war. 

If there are passages in which this basic attitude to the problem is not 
brought to full fruition, that is fully comprehensible. Most of the problems 
treated in Part V (The Internal Implications of Full Employment) depend 
almost entirely on the psychological situation in which the full employment 
policy is initiated. To argue about it dogmatically would have been not 
merely rash but politically unwise. If the confidence of all parties can 
be attained, not merely a state of full employment but national unity can 
be established, centreing in just and worthwhile objectives (social, and to 
some extent national).! Certain problems which now loom very large in 
some experts’ minds (see quotations in paragraph 277) might vanish. This 
applies as much to the problem of industrial discipline as to wage bargaining 
and the policy of the trade associations with respect to price and production 
control. Nevertheless, the warning words of Sir William must be under- 
lined. Unless this new attitude can be established, which really amounts 
to a spiritual revolution, establishing confidence between the Govern- 
ment, its organs and the management of industrial enterprise and the 
wage earner, the hopes for a successful carrying out of this policy must 


vanish. 
1E.g., a greater world influence of Britain to ensure peace. 
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The methods and principles of elaborating and executing detailed plans 
for industrial reconstruction and reorganization are not dealt with by the 
Report, which is solely concerned with the technique of maintaining full 
employment. In the practical application of full employment policy, 
however, these are important and most urgent questions. As Sir William 
so pertinently points out in his Postscript, lower rates of interest or tax 
reform do not solve the problem of ensuring adequate investment. Entre- 
preneurs are very much more influenced by considerations of risk than 
either by the rate of taxation (unless corporate profits were substantially 
freed from taxes, which is socially impracticable) or by the rate of interest 
(again unless very substantial subsidies are applied to encourage private 
investment, which is also undesirable and politically impracticable). 

The financial execution of reorganization plans must, therefore, fall 
largely on non-profit making public institutions. This is the old problem 
of the Macmillan gap, which was not tackled altogether satisfactorily by 
that Committee because in those days the problem of State direction to 
achieve full employment was not considered practical politics. Such 
Public Finance Companies or Investment Boards should be constituted out 
of public monies obtained by borrowing or taxation. They should have 
autonomous Boards acting, so far as general policy is concerned, under the 
instructions of a responsible Minister. 

The treatment of the international aspect of full employment in the 
Report restores the sense of proportion so easily lost in that field where 
“Free Trade ” and its diverse “‘ non-discriminating ” variants have become 
religion rather than expedients. It rejects the plea of the White Paper 
that instability originating from fluctuations in the foreign balance should 
be accepted. It asks for an international policy of stabilization and there- 
fore lays down a triple rule. Multilateralism is preferable, provided that 
all countries participating in multilateral trade accept the obligation (a) of 
maintaining full employment, (4) of taking measures to balance their 
international accounts, and (¢) of preserving continuity in their foreign 
economic policy. 

The Beveridge Report, by giving a comprehensive analysis of the 
problem of full employment, has certainly opened up a new phase in the 
discussion. It will profoundly influence political and economic development 
in Britain and the world. It holds promise of becoming one of the few 
books of enduring historical importance. 

T. BALOGH. 
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GauGinGc Pusiic Oprnton. Sy HADLEY CANTRIL AND RESEARCH AsSo- 
CIATES IN THE OFFICE OF PuBLIC OPINION RESEARCH, PRINCETON 
University. (Princeton University Press. 318 pp. $3.75.) 

T is necessary for a democratic government to be constantly aware 

of what people are thinking. Until recently this information could 

only be obtained by the devious methods of reports from party 

members, the study of letters from constituents, and the analysis of 
press comments. During the last ten years a direct method of assessing 
public opinion has been evolved which has great possibilities. It cannot 
yet be said that direct research of public opinion will infallibly lay bare 
the depths of public feeling ; but already it has proved its superiority in 
many fields over the older intuitive methods. In the future improved 
techniques may enable it to be used for purposes for which the older 
techniques were not sufficiently accurate. 

Gauging Public Opinion is the first book to give an experimental 
evaluation of the new method. It describes the problems with which the 
polling technique is faced, reports various attempts which have been made 
to solve these problems, and gives the results of experiments designed to 
test the relative merits of these attempts. 

The first two chapters of the book deal with the wording of questions. 
A question may not be understood in the same way by different people, 
may be answered in terms of a socially acceptable reply, may not arouse 
interest, or may fall into a number of other traps. Although these errors 
are normally avoided by the organizers of polls, it is not unknown for a 
flagrant error in the wording of a question to get by. This should become 
less frequent when the results of Cantril’s investigations have been digested. 
Other more technical problems are the position of a question in the 
questionnaire ; whether or not to present the contact with alternative 
answers and what sort of alternatives to present ; and how to avoid giving 
an emotional tinge to the questions. An interesting investigation shows 
that any suggestion that it is necessary to change an existing law in order 
to put a proposal into effect militates against the acceptance of the proposal. 

One of the most debated problems of public opinion research is the 
extent to which the replies obtained by interviewers are reliable. Cantril 
shows that individually-trained interviewers produce no better results than 
untrained ones. More important is the effect of the interviewers’ own 
opinions on the results they get. There is some tendency for interviewers 
to find that people agree with their own opinions. Cantril does not suggest 
the reason for this, but it seems most likely that it is in the classifying of the 
verbatim comments that interviewers go wrong, and the bias would be 
reduced if the method of taking down the full reply of the contact was more 
frequently used. In any case the bias is not ordinarily sufficient to alter 
the results by more than one or two per cent. The occasion on which the 
interviewing technique really does break down is when it is not possible 
for the interviewers to establish rapport with their contacts. Very con- 
siderable differences were found between coloured and white interviewers 
interviewing coloured contacts. 
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The section on sampling is rather more limited in scope than the rest 
of the book, since it confines itself largely to an evaluation of the class, 
age, sex, region system of stratifying a sample. Wartime Social Survey 
and other research bodies in this country have successfully used other 
bases for stratification on special problems, which suggest that class, age, 
sex and region are not the only possible basis even for a national opinion 
sample. Cantril shows, however, that although this method is not so 
accurate as the more elaborate and much more expensive techniques of 
census sampling, it is quite accurate enough for its purpose. This section 
should act as a warning both to those who wish to judge surveys by the 
accuracy of their sample alone, and to those who react to this attitude by 
devoting a great part of their energy to improving the sample at the cost 
of other forms of accuracy. 

Of special interest is a chapter on small samples which shows that for 
some problems tolerably accurate results can be achieved with very small 
samples indeed. A great deal of information can be obtained from even 
50 interviews, and for some purposes it appears likely that a larger 
sample than 200 would only add two or three per cent to the accuracy of 
the figures without adding anything to the accuracy of the information 
obtained. Where there are large variations between the attitudes of 
different regions, classes, ages or sexes, however, larger samples are 
advisable. 

The weaknesses of the polling technique appear when the questions 
of intensity of opinion, determinants of opinion, and nature of opinion 
are discussed. Cantril explains that he has deliberately omitted discussion 
of any technique not based on polling, and in doing this he omits the 
methods which are most suited to these problems. With the exception 
of Mass-Observation, research workers have for the most part only 
recently become conscious of them, so that methods have not yet been 
developed to the same extent as have methods of obtaining a typical 
sample. The best method of measuring intensity appears to be the use 
of a self-rating device ; information on opinion determinants is obtained 
by comparing the replies of different types of people, or people holding 
different opinions on related topics, and by supplementary questions on 
particular aspects of the problem investigated ; batteries of questions on 
a given topic are recommended ; but none of these methods go far towards 
solving the real problem of depth interviewing, which is the obtaining of 
information about the determinants of attitude of which the contact is not 
himself conscious. There are methods not reported in this book which 
come nearer to solving this problem. 

By considering trends of opinion over a period of time Cantril deduces 
17 laws of public opinion which are of great interest. With most 
of them, all those engaged in public opinion research would agree. For 
example, opinion is usually determined more by events than words ; 
opinion does not easily foresee the likely future developments from an 
existing situation; people have more definite opinions regarding desirable 
ends than desirable means; and so on. A statement which should be 
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contemplated by all who are interested in public opinion is the following : 
“The important psychological dimensions of opinion are direction, 
intensity, breadth and depth.” Too often opinion is thought of as having 
direction only. 

This book has done more to place public opinion research on a firm 
scientific basis than any other work yet published. It shows up equally 
the armchair critic who dismisses public opinion research as unscientific 
for intuitive reasons alone, and the enthusiast who does not take into 
account the limitations of the polling technique. It suggests that the time 
has come when our universities should follow the example of American 
universities in recognizing the subject as a branch of social science. 


J. G. Ferrasy. 


CHARTERS OF THE Peace. By W. ARNOLD-ForstTER. (Gollancz. 138 pp. 
65.) 
PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE. By WiLson Harris. (Cambridge. 110 pp. 35. 6d.) 
Wortp Resroration. By Str GeorGeE Paisu. (Adlen c Unwin. 40 pp. 
25.) 
THE Way to Peace. By Lionet Curtis. (Oxford. 100 pp. 15.) 
NE of the outstanding differences between the discussions of the 
problem of peace and world organization which took place prior 
to Versailles and those which are taking place to-day is, as. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster does well to remind us, that in the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declarations of Moscow, Cairo and Teheran we have a more or 
less specific programme of peace-aims which has been formulated and 
endorsed by the Allies in the course of the war and not, as in 1918, when 
hostilities were all but over and the Allies had to reconcile themselves to 
adapting Wilson’s awkward idealism to the aims for which they had, in 
fact, been fighting. The effect of this is twofold. In the first place, it 
means that debate on the character of the peace must inevitably hinge 
upon the merits and efficacy of the engagements into which we have already 
entered. Secondly, in addition to securing effective continuity in peace 
of the alliances forged in war, we have the more dubious corollary that 
the new system must on the whole bear a close resemblance at the outset 
to that which collapsed in 1939. We can accept, as Mr. Arnold-Forster 
accepts, the Charter and the Declarations as a wholesome and intelligent 
advance upon the philosophy and the practice of the League. But remem- 
bering the main defects of the Versailles settlement—though we should 
not place undue emphasis upon facile comparisons with it—it is clear that 
none of the policy outlined in the Declarations will prove acceptable 
historically unless it creates a flexible instrument of international 
co-operation. While, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, it remains a goal towards 
which the “ supporting Governments mean to make their way ” there is 
every reason to think that it holds out a chance of a working and tolerable 
peace. But if it is regarded as a final effort to freeze the power relations 
of the world into a rigid pattern, then it will meet disaster as surely and 
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perhaps more rapidly than the League. Peace-making this time must be 
a process, not an act. The most fatal of all mistakes would be an attempt 
to hurry the settlement from a desire to see stability—or at least something 
that has a superficial resemblance to it—replace social upheaval, political 
disintegration and international anarchy. Mr. Arnold-Forster therefore 
poses the question correctly when he asks if in the Charter there is the 
basis not merely of agreement between the Powers on the main principles 
of the peace, but also of the social policies without which no international 
organization can, in our age, be made to work and to last. 

The main argument of Charters of the Peace is that the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declarations and speeches which have amplified it, are sufficiently 
specific to provide a guide for a settlement which avoids a repetition of 
the League tragedy and yet are flexible enough to allow for modification 
and improvement in the light of the experience of the ensuing years. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster takes the Charter clause by clause and, with great 
skill, discusses first the implications of each proposition and then the 
concrete measures which are required to make them work. This com- 
mentary, which is the first of its kind, is invaluable. Without any doubt, 
its most effective contribution is the examination of the social and economic 
programme which will secure “freedom from want.” For the layman 
and professional economist alike, it is difficult to suggest any other short 
analysis of the problem of transition to a peace economy of abundance 
which is so clear and adequate as this. How far the domestic policies of the 
United Nations and their plans for international economic co-operation 
are likely to coincide with these outlined by Mr. Arnold-Forster will depend 
on the outcome of internal political controversies. For instance, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster insists that in Britain, at least, the fulfilment of the promises 
of the Charter will involve a far greater measure of socialization and state 
control than any Tory Government would be prepared to concede. It 
would be utopian for us to believe that the war has produced so great a 
transformation of the outlook of the capitalist countries that the full 
programme envisaged in the Charter and the Teheran Declaration can be 
achieved without intense political and social struggles in each country. 
Their historical merit is that for the first time, they have placed something 
more than the negative concept of freedom from war as an aim to be sought 
after by the governments of democratic nations, and outlined the preliminary 
steps towards that goal. 

The three other pamphlets, unlike that of Mr. Arnold-Forster, are not 
so firmly linked to the Charter and the Declarations, though all three accept 
them 1n some degree as their point of departure. Mr. Harris has produced 
a handbook suitable for discussion groups who need an outline to the 
problems involved in the settlement. It is in essence, an examination of 
the unsolved problems set by Wilson, whose potentialities as possible 
sources of friction, discontent and error are as great to-day as in 1918. 
He takes in turn the problems of frontiers, reparations, minorities, war 
criminals, and security organization, showing in outline the main features 
of the Versailles solution for each, the extent to which they have been 
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intensified during the last twenty years and the lessons which those years 
have taught us about their treatment. He does not attempt to draw up 
any general programme for their solution at the end of this war. But the 
impression given by his pamphlet is that, after all, 1945 is but 1919 writ 
large. For him, the world seems essentially unchanged by the rise of 
fascism, as opposed to German imperialism, and by the appearance of a 
powerful socialist state as one of the victorious Allies. 

The same weakness is obvious in the eloquent appeal by Mr. Curtis 
for a world government which is responsible for all defence preparations, 
so leaving the national governments free to devote their energy and resources 
to domestic social problems. Mr. Curtis has produced in pamphlet form 
the substance of discussions which he led at Balliol College in 1943, at 
which the audience was composed of men and women in the services of 
the United Nations. There is a very great deal in what he has to say which 
can be read with profit by anyone who is concerned to achieve an honest 
and successful peace. But he goes very far beyond the Atlantic Charter, 
which is his starting point, in his plea for federation as the basis of a world 
authority. That is almost certainly off the historical agenda at the moment, 
and one of the chief reasons is precisely the impossibility of any such 
federation which does not include the U.S.S.R. Mr. Curtis tries to get 
round the problem of how to reconcile the socialist power with the capitalist 
world—an aim which is possible on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s interpretation 
of the Charter—by forming a limited federation initially. In addition to 
this federation he hints there might also be a new League—of which the 
federation would form a part. This clumsy device, however attractive it 
looks as a blueprint, is unlikely to be a practical] issue in the discussion of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Sir George Paish, whose essay is sponsored by the Svatist, confines 
himself to more modest aims. Assuming some form of international 
co-operation along the lines of the Teheran Declaration, he discusses the 
means by which prosperity and a rising world income may be won back 
from the chaotic aftermath of war. His main conclusion is that given 
some form of international monetary agreement and a system of payments 
and international investment, it will be possible to tap the enormous 
markets of China and the other backward nations in order to produce an 
expansion of world income as impressive as that which marked the end 
of the nineteenth century. I can agree that the field for capital investment 
here is enormous and that the Charter policy requires such investment 
for its fulfilment. But it would be interesting to hear the views of an 
economist so eminent as Sir George upon the problems involved in the 
co-existence of capitalism and socialism, at much greater length than he 
has here chosen to devote to it. This, undoubtedly, is the key problem 
on which the success of the Charter depends: Soviet socialism will live 
and prosper in any case. But what of its partners of Teheran ? 
NorMAN MACKENZIE. 
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CRIME AND PsycHoLocy. By CLaup Mu tiins. (Methuen. 234 pp. 75. 6d.) 
RIME AND PSYCHOLOGY, a recent work by Mr. Claud Mullins, 
Stipendiary Magistrate at the S.W. London Police Court, makes a 
valuable addition to the literature dealing with the treatment of 
offenders. 

The book, which ought to be read by all lay and professional magistrates, 
probation officers, and indeed every one connected with the work of the 
Courts, argues for a much greater variety in the type of treatment or 
punishment imposed upon convicted persons. The author would like to 
see many of the methods and some of the procedure used, since the passing 
of the Children and Young Persons’ Act, 1933, ror Juvenile Offenders, 
employed for special types of Adult Offenders. He gives full credit to the 
work of the progressive Education Authorities who employ Psychologists 
for the better understanding of the difficult and maladjusted child and to 
the services provided by the Child Guidance Clinics, but goes further and 
pleads for the use of modern psychological methods not only in diagnosis 
but also for the treatment of adult as well as of juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Mullins, primarily a lawyer, and with no pretence to being a 
psychologist, outlines in clear, everyday language, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern psychology ; the important part which the unconscious 
takes in the formation of our emotional background, and in the ultimate 
determination of behaviour; the influences in childhood in setting up 
conflicts which lead often to anti-social conduct, and the need to understand 
the repressions, fears, inhibitions, and fixations which so often explain 
criminal acts. This understanding is the function of the trained psychologist 
and Mr. Mullins presses for more frequent use of the services of the 
trained psychologist by magistrates when dealing with certain classes of 
crime. 

His own belief in the value of the application of modern principles of 
psychology leads him to make some very cogent comments on the generally 
accepted opinions of criminal responsibility, and to point out what to him 
are some of the weaknesses in the administration of the law, e.g., the method 
of appointment and the type of person appointed to the lay magistracy, 
the ignorance of psychology of the professional magistrate and judge, and 
the obsolete and inadequate practice of trial by jury. 

Much of the book deals with the author’s own experience since 1931 
in recommending psychological treatment. He gives cases, some successful, 
others unsuccessful, which have passed through his Court and which he 
has been able to follow up. As a result of his experiences he would extend 
the use of the method beyond the obvious cases of sex offences to many 
offences such as repeated occurrences of larceny, obtaining money by false 
pretences, etc., when the psycho-therapist has intimated that there may be 
some hidden cause of the misdemeanour. He argues for a bold policy, 
even if it may sometimes be unpopular particularly when the offence is of 
such a nature as to arouse feelings of fear or bitter resentment on the part 
of those wronged. 

He does not take a sentimental view of the wrongdoer, but argues that 
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the real interest of society, in the long run, is the redemption of the 
delinquent. 

Mr. Mullins lays down certain conditions which are necessary to give 
the psychological method a fair chance. In the first place, the offender 
must be willing to undergo the treatment of the psycho-therapist ; without 
his willing and sincere co-operation success cannot be hoped for. Secondly, 
treatment must take place in an atmosphere of freedom. Prisoners must 
be put on probation while undergoing treatment, and it is therefore urgent 
that the sympathies of the Probation Officer should be forthcoming. 

As already stated, psychological treatment is suggested for certain 
types of offences only. The author still finds need and value in a reformed 
type of correctional institution. Indeed, such institutional punishment 
must needs remain for the major portion of offences against the law. 

It is, however, imperative that magistrates, lay and professional, should 
have some elementary knowledge of psychology. “‘ The essence of what 
is required is that a magistrate shall understand the need for psychological 
assistance in certain cases, and be able to appreciate such reports or evidence 
as may be given.” 

What are the practical difficulties, then, in the way of a reformed 
treatment of crime? First, the ignorance of magistrates and judges and 
also their prejudice as to the methods and value of treatment other than 
by fines and imprisonment. Secondly, the scarcity of trained psycho- 
therapists. Two years training after the five years needed to train for a 
medical degree tends to limit the number of doctors prepared to engage 
in this work. There are not, at the present time, sufficient psycho-therapists 
to deal with the demands of ordinary patients suffering from the many 
forms of neurosis and mental breakdown, and therefore it will be a long 
time before a consultant and a treatment centre are available for every 
Magistrates’ Court. 

Mr. Mullins discusses the modern idea, in operation in some States in 
the U.S.A., of Central Treatment Boards to which are referred all convicted 
persons in order to receive the punishment thought by experts to be best 
suited to the individual case. He himself would not separate the pro- 
nouncement of the verdict from the imposition of the penalty, ie., he 
disagrees with extra-judiciary sentences, but states that “‘ A scheme whereby 
recruits for the criminal bench received training in penology would go far 
to put an end to the bad record of this country in the sciences relating to 
the treatment of delinquency.” 

Crime and Psychology is a most stimulating book and can be recom- 
mended to all who in various ways have contacts with law-breakers. It 
should be of great interest also to the socially-conscious citizen who feels 
that the problem of the delinquent must be constantly reviewed in the light 
of a changing society. 

V. CREECH JONES. 
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